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The WING ORGANS. | 


We make the Wing Organs and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct from 


FACTORY TO HOME. 


We do not employ agents or sales- 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it 
and our small wholesale profit. This 
profit that we charge is very small be- 
cause of the large number of organs 
we sell. A single agent or dealer 
sells very few organs in a year and 

has to charge a large profit. 


You Save from $50 to $150 


buying an organ direct from factory. 


Sent on Trial. 
We Pay Freight. 








No Money in Advance. 





E will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States on trial. We 
pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for any advance payment or 

deposit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not sat- 
isfactory to you we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


EASY - MONTHLY - PAYMENTS. 


Thirty-four years’ experience enables us to guarantee every Wing Organ for 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 
Wing Organs need absolutely no tuning. They have a sweet tone, easy action, 
very handsome case. CATALOG.—A beautiful catalog of Wing Organs, con- 
taining half-tone pictures, will be sent free if you write. 


1868———Thirty-fourth Year 1902. 


Wing & Son, New York City, 


164-166 East Twelfth Street. 


Wi Pi are sold direct from the factory at a saving of from $100 
Ing 1anos to $200. They are sold on easy monthly payments. 
Sent on trial without any advance payment or deposit. 

Over 33,000 have been sold in the last 34 years. A book of information, contain- 
ing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to WING & Son, at the above address. 
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GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A’No. 1.—All sections well filled exce pt the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

o.1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to tie wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2.—Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” ete. 





CITY MARKETS. 


KANSAS CITY.—What new comb honey that has ar- 
rived in market has found a fairly good demand at 
l4¥@lic per lb. for new white; new amber, 13@14c; old, 
12@13c; white extracted, 6@6%c; amber, 5%@6. Bees- 
wax, 25/430c. Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 

July 26. 306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


DENVER.—New No. 1 comb honey, $3.00 per case of 
24 sections, and scarce. Old comb honey i is now pretty 
well cleaned up in this market. Extracted honey, 
7@7%. Beeswax, 24(@27. 

COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N 

July 22. 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 





ALBANY.—We are having some demand for new 
honey, but none coming yet. The unusual cool wea- 
ther causes earlier demand than when hot Think 
could get 16 for white now; 15@16 for off color. Very 
light demand as yet for extracted. Beeswax, 29@32. 

MacDovuGAt & Co., 

July 22. 375 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA.—This has been the largest season 
Pennsylvania has had for years on honey, though the 


production is not very large as a state. We quote 
extracted selling in a small way in 60-lb. cans at 7% 
@8. Comb honey has very little call this early in the 
season—some few sales at 15@16 for fancy. Beeswax. 
27. Weare producers of honey, and do not handle on 
commission, Wo. A. SELSER 

July 12. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHICAGO.—Not any comb honev of the pew"tro 
yet on the market, but advices of this wan: woutd int. 
dicate that some sections of the country“are now pre¢- 
pared to shipas soon as any deman. appears; ahd 
beginning with August there has in past seasors been 
more or less of a market. and it is lonkedyfor to begin 
this year on time. This for several reason&:; one being 
that we are going to have some choice white dlover 
and basswood to offer, which has not been aver ptenti- 
ful during the past three or four seasong’ 
nominally the same as during the past 9 ‘days 
wax sells at 30. R. A. BURNETT & CO 

July 19. 190 South Water Sty Chicago. Ill 


, Bees- 


BUFFALO.—Below is the market p price of hore hére: , 
but very little demand: no new honey in yet. “Mrere 
has been too much wet weather in York State for bees 
doing well. Old fancy white comb, 13@14; A No. 1, 
12413; No. 1, 12@124%: No. 2, 11%@12; No. 3, 10@11; 
fancy dark, 10@11 No 2. 8a9. Extracted white, 6@7; 
dark, 4% 45. Beeswax, 28@30. 

W C. TOWNSEND. 

July 22. 167 Scott St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

NEw YorxkK.—There is some fair demand for comb 
honev at Ide for strictly fancy white; 12@18c for No 1. 
and 10@1lc foramber. Extracted quiet at unchanging 
prices. Beeswax dull and declining at 29c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

July 9. 265-7 Greenwich St., New York City. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, ‘1012. Extracted 
water-white, 54@6% ; light amber, 4@5% ; dark. 4@F. 
Beeswax, 27430. Honey is steady, w ith trade of 
moderate volume. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

july 12. Murphys, Calif. 


_ For SALE.—Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4X5 sections. Shall commence filling 
orders in August. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 


For SALE.—Four tons of choice extracted clover 
honey, . up in 160-lb. kegs. at 7c per Ib. 
E. W. & F. C. ALEXANDER, Delanson, N. Y. 


FoR SALE. —About 5000 lbs. comb honey in Danz. 
sections and 5000 lbs in 4% plain sections at 12c. f.0 b. 
at Macon; also 1000 Ibs. extracted at 7c, in 5-gal. cans 
Te above was made from sweet clover, ard is very 
nice. Gro A. HUMMER, Brazelia, Miss. 


For SALE.—Four cases, of two five-gallon cans each, 
at $3.75 per case, f. o. b. at San Marcial. Cause of sell- 
ing cheap: It is willow honey and is slightly bitter. 
It is good for feeding back or confectionery purposes. 

H. E. , Jav NES, San Marcial, N. M. 

We can place a few cars of comb and extracted hon- 
ey: will be glad to correspond with parties having 
some to offer. We also solicit local consignments 

Cc. C. CLEMons & Co., 306 Grand Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo 

WANTED. —Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered at here. C. H. W. WEBER, 

2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. . A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill 





WANTED.—Comb honey, white or amber, for cash 
or on commission, clover preferred. Reference—The 
A.I. Root Co. C.G. TURNER, Mechanic Falls, Me. 

WANTED.-— Offers rs of car lots of honey, especially 
comb honey. Cash paid on delivery at your ware- 
house or station. THos. C STANLEY & SON, 

Apiarists and Honey Buyers, 
Manzanola, Col., or Fairfield, Ill. 


SALE.—Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
Send for sample. 
D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 


For S 
pound. 





WanTED.—Extracted white-clover honey. Will pay 
highest price for the right article. 


H. B. PH!ILuips, Auburn, Me. 





‘Prices are\ > 
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A Ntandard-Bred 


QUKEN-BEK 


For 25 cents 


To a New Subscriber for the 
Weekly 
American Bee Journal. 


RIK GE 


We have arranged with several of the best 
queen-breeders to supply us with The Very Best 
Untested Italian Queens that they can possibly 
rear—well worth $1.00 each. We want every 
reader of Gleanings to have at least one of these 
Queens. 

As the supply of these splendid Queens is 
limited, we prefer to use all of them in this way 
—for getting new subscribers. Butifany one 
wishes to purchase them aside from the Bee 
Journal subscription, the prices are as follows: 
One Queen, 75 cents; 3 Queens, $2.10; 6 Queens 
for $4.00. 


We expect to be able to fill orders by return 
mail, or almost as promptly as that, so there 
will be no great delay, at any rate. 

Remember, the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal one year and the Queen—both for only 
$1.25—to a NEW subscriber. 

Now for your name and $1.25—and then the 
Queen that we will send you. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & (0., 


144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


&@& Sample copy of the American Bee Journal and 
Catalog of Ruot’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies FREE, 


Ue 
a 
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Seasonable 


Suggestions. 


Use The Porter Spring Escape. 

When taking off surplus this is the greatest sav- 
ing device. It does — with the shaking of the 
heavy supers, the cruelty of excessive smoking 
which causes the bees to uncap their honey and 
start robbing. Just tip the super to the angle of 
45° and insert the board. In a few hours it is free 
of bees; then take off your super. No need smok- 
ing. You can as well afford to be without a smok- 
er as without the Porter Bee-escape. Order to-day. 

PRICE: 20c each; dozen, $2.25; postpaid. With 
board, 35c each; $3.20 per 10; by express or freight. 


Use Porter Honey-house Escape 
over the doors and windows in the extracting- 
house, or any place you wish to clear of bees. The 
most persistent robber can not return. Some bee- 
keepers make a practice of taking off the filled 
supers and stacking seven or eightina pile. The 
Porter Honey-house mounted on a board makes 
the best kind of escape. Don't wait till to morrow 
before you get a supply. You can’t afford to be 
without them longer. 

PRICE: 25c each ; $2.75 per dozen ; postpaid. 
Board without escape, lic each; $1.00 per 10. 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


Having increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 
chines, I am now producing a better 
article than ever, with unlimited ca- 
pacity to meet orders, I use a process 
that produces every essential neces- 
sary to make it the best and most de- 
sirable in all respects. My process 
and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 
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THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, U.S. A. 


——FOR SALE BY— with prices and samples, free upon 


application. BEESWAX WANTED. 


And all Branches and Agencies. 





Cus. Dittmer, 





Augusta, - Wisconsin. 


Mr. A.1.Root’s Writings 











of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful Atte ey 
section reached most conveniently via th sizes; some trained, Hrst- 
2 ” J 4 1200 FERRETS. class stock. New price list 
PERE MARQUETTE R. R. free. N.A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 








For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit are handsome, hardy, profitable 


velt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan. 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them. We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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I.J.Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


Honey -=jars! I-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 

jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 

cap, fancy, $5.50 per gross. All clear flint glass. We ship 

from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 

keeper uses. Tested Italian Queens, $1.00; untested, 7oc. 

Catalog free. Aviaries are located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
HUOUUUEnGGUuSEGSEONAOUNNOOENOOUUOOUUUOGUUOOOUUOOOUNOOOUOGOOUONOUCOOOUOOOQUGOOOOGOOUOOOOEOOOOUOOOOUUGOOUOOOOUUOOOUNOQONOQUUOGOOOOOOUOUOGUON 11011 
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Fancy Glassed Comb Honey Wanted! 


= We are in the market now for some fancy 
= glassed (glassed on both sides of each sec- 
= tion) comb honey. Will pay a fancy price 
= for afancy article. Advise us at once of how 
= much you have, and what gathered from. 

= 


EEE 


A. L. Boyden, care of The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


= evsuvquueenea4gcuvueeegnguuuuengnygououetggysevveeessoovencesneegUUeceegUOOUUUUHUC0UUUOUEENOUOUUCeeHOOUUEREREAG EGU CEEAA AO EEEEE EAU Le 


Orders Shipped Promptly. § 





We are running our large factory and shipping- 
department DAY and NIGHT. and are therefore 
in position to make prompt shipment of orders. 


Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 
consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both 
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Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- 
manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for 
prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. 

A Suggestion. Do not put your money into new-fangled bee-hives, but 
buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the 
world, use this style. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
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Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 





Golden Italians ! have no superiors « and a few equais: untested. | 75¢e; 6 for $4. 00. 


Red- =clov er Queens * w hich left all records behind in gathers ng honey untested, $1; 6 for $5. 


the so highly sosaiinaiiiadl: being move gentle than others: _untested,_ , $l 00. 
Carniolans, ‘"* <0 heh! center, Deemed, emma : 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 
C. H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincin«ati, Chio. 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 
Se  ereetiteeer theese 
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FOR THROAT and lung troubles, with in- 
fluenza and fever, the following drink is 
palatable and healing: Ina pint of water 
squeeze the juice of half a lemon, and add 
2 to 4 tablespoonfuls of warm honey.— Oéesz.- 
Ungar. Bztg. 

I READ to my sister the last Straw, p. 
588, to see if you had quoted her correctly 
at the close. She said, ‘*‘ Yes, indeed, I 
agree with him that it’s easier to get out 
the Hoffman frame than the dummy, for 
sometimes you can’t get out the dummy at 
all till you get out a frame. But that’s 
with Hoffman frames. With Miller frames 
it’s an easy thing to lift out the dummy, 
and then you can take out any frame with 
no trouble.’’ Then she made some remarks 
about handling Hoffman frames that it 
isn’t necessary to repeat here. [Say, doc- 
tor, why didn’t you quote her verbatim et 
/iteratim? Then in the meantime I could 
conjure up a lot of arguments ready to meet 
her when I see her in Marengo, going to or 
coming from Denver.—ED. | 


P. NEUMANN, in Centralblatt, says that, 
while formalin, as shown by Prof. Harri- 
son, the Canadian, will destroy the spores 
of foul brood, it can not be considered a 
cure, only a disinfectant. He agrees with 
the view persistently held by the editor of 
GLEANINGS that no drug can be a cure for 
foul brood; for whatever will destroy foul- 
brood spores will destroy bees. I think 
Prof. Harrison says all brood is destroyed 
by formalin. [It is a pleasure to me to 
know that my own humble opinion in this 
matter has been confirmed by Prof. Harri- 
son. I based my belief on the almost in- 
destructible nature of the spores of foul 
brood. I said a/most, for they are destruct- 
ible; but I did not believe it possible that 


an antiseptic that would not kill bees would 
destroy the spores of foul brood. In any 
expressed opinion on this question it is well 
to err on the safe side.—ED. | 


I’M MUDDLED about this fastening busi- 
ness. I asked, page 587, Mr. Editor, if one 
strip at each corner instead of four at each 
corner would not fasten hives securely 
enough, and your reply sounds as if you 
really use only four to the hive, whereas 
your former advice to use four at each cor- 
ner would make sixteen strips to the hive. 
[I have repeatedly told you to label your 
jokes. In my hurried reading I took you 
seriously, and now I see you ‘‘have the 
laugh on me.’’ I only ask the indulgent 
reader not to read Dr. Miller’s joke, but to 
read my footnote to the same on pages 587, 
’8. When a poor little chap like me is re- 
vising and running off the A BC book at 
the rate of 64 pages between the issues of 
GLEANINGS, gets out one number of the 
journal, and spends a few hours each day 
with the bees, to say nothing about the office 
correspondence coming in my department— 
well, do you wonder that I sometimes do 
not read every word? Never mind, doctor; 
I will have my revenge when'I see you next 
month.—ED. | 

You wairT till next time I see you, Mr. 
Editor, and you’ll be taught that tautology 
does not necessarily follow from having on- 
ly one name for a thing. You refer me to 
the Standard. It says: ‘‘That form of 
pleonasm in which the same word or idea 
is unnecessarily repeated; unnecessary rep- 
etition, whether in word or sense; useless 
iteration.’’ Genung’s Rhetoric is quoted 
as saying: ‘‘Tautology is the repetition of 
the same sense in different words.’’ <Ac- 
cording to that you may repeat a thing a 
thousand times without tautology, unless 
the repetition is wwunecessary. And if you 
have a case of tautology in which ‘‘bee- 
keeper’’ is used five times, it will none the 
less be tautology if you substitute ‘‘ bee- 
grower’’ for ‘‘ bee-keeper’’ one or more 
times. I’m with you in favor of a wealth 
of words ‘‘capable of expressing fine shades 
of meaning,’’ but one word for each shade 
of meaning is enough. [Like the woman, 
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I am of the ‘‘same opinion still.’’ Either 
your glasses are cross-eyed are else mine 
are. Say-—-I wonder if they were cross- 
eyed when you were measuring that dis- 
tance of the brood from the top-bar.—Ep. | 


Mr. T. W. Cowan writes, ‘‘Mr. Root 
need not send all the way to Europe for a 
sight of the automatic smoker, for I have 
one here, and some time ago sent you a 
sketch of it. It may be called ‘ein Vulkan,’ 
but it is ‘un enfumoir mecanique.’’’ Mr. 
Cowan is evidently under the impression 
that the Vulcan is identical with the auto- 
matic that he has. That they are widely 
different in outer appearance Mr. Cowan 
will easily understand when I tell him that 
in the picture the Vulcan looks much like a 
coffee-pot. The pictures of the two smok- 
ers give the impression that the Vulcan oc- 
cupies much less space, but pictures are 
often deceiving as to relative sizes. [Ina 
letter which Mr. Cowan sent to me in refer- 
ence to this same smoker, he said: ‘‘I have 
had it now for some years, and have used 
it occasionally; but we never want a con- 
tinuous stream of smoke.’’ Italics mine. I 
think Mr. Cowan is correct. A continuous 
stream is too much of a good thing. A 
mere breath of smoke over the top of most 
colonies is sufficient, and far better than 
too much. I can not conceive how any fan- 
ning-mill device can be constructed without 
making it bulky and unwieldy. There is 
nothing that will ‘‘raise the wind’’ more 
easily and satisfactorily for bee-smokers 
than a light bellows.—Eb. | 


‘“* BREED FROM THE BEST’’ should be the 
slogan, not merely of a few queen-breeders, 
but of every bee-keeper, during the present 
year. That without settling the question 
as to what is best; whether it be F. B. 
Simpson’s queen of moderate increase that 
will most surely perpetuate its qualities, 
or the one whose workers store tle largest 
surplus without regard to other qualifica- 
tions. Settle what you think is best to your 
own liking, but don’t keep right on another 
year allowing most of your increase to be 
from inferior stock. [I had a notion to 
have all this put in italics; but what would 
be better would be for you to repeat it about 
once in three or four months. Say —our 
observations in the apiary do not quite co- 
incide with those of Mr. F. B. Simpson 
when he says, breed from moderate queens. 
The breeding of bees and the breeding of 
horses may be too different propositions. 
We, like Doolittle, make it our practice to 
breed from the dest queens—that is, those 
that show up the best in honey, and the 
progeny of those same queens is pretty apt 
to duplicate those of its grandmother; at all 
events, the bees show themselves to be de- 
cidedly superior to the common run of stock. 
If we breed from moder&te queens we get 
moderate results. If we breed from the des? 
queens we get the best results ; and consid- 
ering the fact that we are rearing queens 
by the thousand every season, this should, 
we believe, count for something.—Eb. ] 
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I’VE BEEN TRYING to learn how thin a 
syrup bees would take. In a feeder away 
from the hives I put one part sugar and 
three parts water; then one of sugar to four 
of water, and soon. When it came to one 
of sugar and ten of water, the bees still 
took it, but were rather lazy about it. They 
were gathering at the time a little from 
flowers. In atime of entire dearth of nec- 
tar they might take a much weaker solution, 
and I suspect that, when the feeding is done 
early enough, it may be well to use consid- 
erably more water than sugar. [Yes, I 
think you areright. The thinner the syrup, 
up to acertain point, the more thoroughly 
will the bees digest it, and the less it is lia- 
ble to candy in the combs in winter. The 
old rule, to feed three parts of sugar to one 
of water, for winter feed, was a mistake, 
and I think that was the cause one winter, 
at least, of our losing bees very heavily. 
We have never had any sugar syrup candy 
in combs, containing one part sugar and one 
part water; but it now strikes me that if we 
feed early enough, as you say, three parts of 
water and one of sugar would give better 
results still. It would be interesting to 
know what the proportion of saccharine to 
water is in ordinary nectar. Can some 


professor of chemistry tell us?—Ep. | 


REPLYING to your footnote, page 588, Mr. 
Editor, I do not mean that every one of my 
frames is filled clear to the top-bar with 
brood, nor that the majority of them are; 
but I do mean that it is a common thing, 
and that the average is so neir to the top 
that there is little more to be gained. Cer- 
tainly they are very far from your estimate 
of being ‘‘ filled about two-thirds full of 
brood.’’ I have just been out to the apiary, 
and, without picking out any particular 
hive, took the one my assistant happened to 
have open. One of the frames had _ brood 
touching the top-bar, and an outside frame 
had brood 144 inches fromthetop-bar. I'll 
give you the distances of brood from the 
top-bar for the whole eight frames: 5%, 3%. 
1, %, 5, 36, 0, 1%. .That makes the aver- 
age distance between brood and top-bar 
.585, or a little more than '3 inch. Of 
course, I measured at the point where brood 
came nearest the top-bar. My assistant 
protested that I ought not to have taken a 
colony that was not very strong, but one of 
the strong ones with more of the frames 
having brood touching the top-bar. It is 
only fair to say that it seems to me that. 
years ago, the combs were not so crammed 
with brood, and you have not been here in 
summer for several years. [After having 
read over your footnote very carefully to see 
there was no ‘‘joke’’ about it, I went to in- 
terview our Mr. Wardell, who has been a 
bee-keeper for over thirty years, and I be- 
lieve he is one of the best queen: breeders in 
the United States. Said I, ‘‘Mr. Wardell, 
how full are the average Langstroth frames 
filled with brood, in our apiaries?’’ 

‘*That depends on the time of year,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘Before the honey-flow, when 
the bees are breeding strongly, the brood 
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will be much closer to the top-bar than dur- 
ing the honey-flow. During the swarming 
season there will be on an average about 
two inches or more of honey circling over 
the brood.’’ 

Now, Dr. Miller, it was the swarming 
season I was talking about; but I had for- 
cotten that there might be more brood be- 
fore that time; and therefore I do not see 
how you, during the height of the honey- 
{low or swarming season, which you ought 
to be having, should have brood clear up to 
the top-bar; or is it possible you have been 
having no honey-flow, or a very light one, 
and that the brood is higher than it would 
be if your bees were heavily at work? and 
that reminds me that, perhaps, you agree 
with Mr. Wardell. Is it possible that your 
bees at the time you had been making your 
observations were zo/ in the height of the 
honey-flow? Remember, the point I was 
trying to make was that a Langstroth frame 
was just deep enough to allow the bees dur- 
ing the honey-flow to put two inches of hon- 
ey above the brood in each frame; that this 
amount of honey in six frames of the brood- 
nest, and a full frame of honey on each out- 
side, would make the bees very loath to go 
up intothe supers. I argued that, if a frame 
were made shallow enough to cut off 
this two inches, then the bees would go into 
the supers sooner, or more readily; so you 
can see I was referring to the honey: flow or 
swarming season. I can not believe yet 
that your locality is different from ours, or 
that your bees do differently from ours. It 
may be I shall have to make a special trip 
to Marengo to be convinced by my own eyes; 
or, better still, perhaps you and that sister 
of yours had better come to Medina and we 
will ‘‘convince ’’ you.—Ep. | 
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Gathered at last is the ripened sheaf 
Into the storehou-e of the Lord ; 
Done is the work of fourscore years, 
Nobly earned is his great reward. 


Gone is he now from the human hive, 
labors all ended and cares laid aside ; 
Fold on his breast his benevolent hands— 

They pass away, but their actions abide. 


w 
REVUE INTERNATIONALE. 


I am glad to find the following concern- 
ing the late Dr. Dubini, whose death, so far 
as I know, has not been noticed by Ameri- 
can bee journals. He was one of the great 
men of our times—a cedar among fir-trees, 
like the late Mr. Dadant. Perhaps more 
than any other two men these have estab- 
lished the principles of rational bee-keep- 
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ing in Europe—the former in Italy and the 
latter in France. Mr. Ed. Bertrand says: 


We have to deplore the departure from this world of 
still one more of the veterans of movable apiculture. 
The venerable Dr. Angelo Dubini, of Milan, is dead, 
at the age of 89, in consequence of a fall in his house. 

He had been for about 38 years attached tothe Grand 
Hospital of Milan; and after a brilliant and useful 
medical career, in the course of which he published 
several important works which established his reputa- 
tion, he retired at the age of 65 years. But he had too 
much activity of spirit to remain idle. An amateur 
experimenter with bees, he devoted his robust old age 
to the advancement of apiculture. 

He became, in 1868, one of the founders of ZL’ Apz- 
coltore, and worked for that journal assiduously till his 
death. Understanding several languages he kept 
abreast with apicultural literature, and published 
monthly, under the name of Spigolature Apistiche an 
analy tical review of foreign journals, which was 
greatly appreciated, as were all the rest of his contri- 
butions to the journal. He left a very complete trea- 
tise, ‘‘ The Bee and its Management,’’ which has gone 
through two editions. 

The loss of this gifted man and untiring worker, one 
of vast erudition which he devoted to the service of 
others, will be keenly felt in Italy and by all outside 
of Italy, who, like ourselves, have had the privilege of 
knowing personally the man, or who have been able 
to appreciate his works. 


w 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

E. E. Hasty’s review of the apicultural 
world is always readable because interest- 
ing. Asa critic he is ‘‘the good-natured 
man’’ of whom Goldsmith wrote. Nostings 
about Hasty. Some funny literature con- 
sists of nothing else. 

In regard to selling honey, C. P. Dadant 
has the following spicy paragraph. The 
remarks were made at the recent Chicago 
convention: 


To sell honey, as these gentlemen say, you have to 
be known. Make yourself known to people; you 
have to hang on, keep hammering at it ; don’t get dis- 
couraged; keep fighting and disputing. Don’t be 
afraid when people say your honey is adulterated. 
Don't be afraid to fight. Idosome hard fig hting when 
they say my honey is not pure, and generally I con- 
vince them that itis pure. Ihad a gentleman say to 
me once that my honey was not pure. I told him he 
didn’t know what he was talking about, and I knew 
that he didn’t know, and he certainly must know him- 
self that he didn’t know. I convinced him that my 
honey was absolutely pure and he never doubted my 
word after that, and was very nice to me, although I 
called him a fool. 


w 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 

Mr. Hutchinson gets out a very fine issue 
for July—not but that the Review is always 
fine, but the one in question is especially 
so. Among the editorials I notice one on co- 
operation among bee-keepers, and the sug- 
gestion contained in it ought to be urged 
till acted on. Here it is: 

Organization and co-operation are the order of the 
day toan extent that never has been equaled. Per- 
haps Iam telling tales out of school, but our enter- 
prising neighbors across the line, the Directors of the 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association, are gathering infor- 
mation with a view to forming a honey association. 
Colorado already has such an association in excellent 
working order California is trying todo something 
in this line. Perhaps the National Association may 
yet do something to assist in co-operation in market- 
ing honey. 

In view of the great extent to which the 
bee-keepers of most European countries 
have carried the matter of organization for 
mutual help, it is a pity that our National 
Association does not have 20,000 members. 
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COMB HONEY HAVING A WATERY-LOOKING 
CAPPING. 

**Good morning, Mr. 
again this morning.”’ 

‘*So it is, Mr. Barber. Day before yes- 
terday we had a fine day, though rather 
cool, and the bees improved it, securing 
more nectar than at any time before this 
year; and I had strong hopes that we might 
get some surplus honey yet; but as it has 
now rained the most of the time for thirty- 
six hours, with the mercury hovering about 
fifty and below, I have about given up hop- 
ing for any surplus honey, unless, perhaps, 
it is gotten from buckwheat. It is now the 
30th of June, and clover is on the wane. 
This, with no prospect of any thing from 
basswood, and the bees not having a chance 
to get out of their hives more than once or 
twice a week, gives a gloomy outlook. But 
we’ll not dwell on the unpleasant things. 
What was it you wished this morning, 
Mr. Barber?”’ 

‘“*I came over to have a little talk with 
you regarding the watery appearance of 
my honey last year. During the fall of 
1900 I Italianized a part of my apiary, and 
during the season of 1901 the colonies which 
were so Italianized gave me section honey 
which looked bad on account of the capping 
to the cells having a watery appearance. 
The capping seemed to lie on the honey, 
and the looks hurt the sale of it. My blacks 
never gave such looking honey. Is this a 
characteristic of the Italian bee?”’ 

‘*During the seventies and early eighties 
this matter of watery-appearing honey was 
the subject of much discussion among bee- 
keepers at conventions and elsewhere, for 
at that time the Italian bee had obtained a 
good foothold in the United States, and very 
many condemned them on account of their 
being so economical of wax and space as 
to give their comb honey the appearance 
you say yours had.’’ 

‘*But you don’t think that part of the 
trouble was in their using less wax, do 
you?’’ 

‘*Yes, I certainly do. Had you noticed 
more closely you would have discovered 
that the cappings not only lay on the honey, 
as it were, but the capping itself contained 
less than half the thickness of wax that is 
used by the black bees.”’ 

**T did not think of such a thing; but if 
this is so, there would be quite a saving in 
this way.’’ 

‘“*Yes. And this caused a difference in 
opinion regarding Italian bees, they being 
condemned by many comb-honey men on ac- 
count of their bad-appearing honey, while 
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those who used the extractor were loud in 
their praise of this quality; ‘for,’ said they, 
‘as less wax is used, less honey will be con- 
sumed for wax secretion; and this will give 
us the amount of honey which the black 
bees use in secreting wax for us to turn di- 
rectly into cash.’ Bear in mind that this 
was at a time when extracted honey was 
selling at from 20 to 25 cents a pound. 
Hence it came about that the Italian bee 
Was especially recommended for an apiary 
worked forextracted honey, while the blacks 
and hybrids were thought by some to be 
the better bees for comb honey.’’ 

‘*I_ do not wonder at this. But are all 
Italians alike in this matter?’’ 

‘*No. Not long after this it was noticed 
that certain strains of Italian bees, and 
those coming from mothers several genera- 
tions off from imported stock, gave combs 
of a whiteness which nearly if not quite 
equaled those produced by black bees, and 
many bee-keepers set to breeding in this di- 
rection till the success along this white-cap- 
ping line was so great that scarcely a thing 
about this matter has appeared during the 
past twelve or fifteen years in our bee pa- 
pers.”~ 

‘*Perhaps the queens I obtained were di- 
rect from an imported Italian mother. If 
so, would this not be an objection to further 
importation of these bees?”’’ 

‘““This was, at that time, an objection 
made by some against the further importa- 
tion of bees from Italy, they claiming that, 
by such importations, we would have a new 
warfare to begin till we could breed this 
watery-capping propensity out of each im- 
portation. While I think there was some- 
thing in this objection at that time, still, so 
far as I know from personal experience, and 
several facts gleaned from others, a great 
advance along the line of white capping of 
comb honey has been made in Italy as well 
as in this country. You must have gotten 
hold of some of the worst bees along this 
line, if they were from queens that were 
imported from Italy at the present time.’’ 

‘“*You have no doubt that they were Ital- 
ian bees, have you?’’ 

‘“*There is a possibility that they were 
not. With me, the Cyprian bees were far 
worse along this watery-appearing comb 
line than the Italians; while the Syro-Ital- 
ian bees were the worst I ever saw — so 
much so that their comb honey was hardly 
salable at any price without explanation. 
it had such a nasty appearance, especially 
that produced from any other blossoms than 
those giving white honey.”’ 

‘*T would have supposed that this trait in 
the Italians would have doomed them in the 
eyes of all comb-honey raisers.”’ 

‘*It undoubtedly would had it not been 
for the many good qualities of the Italian 
bee. But the Italian bee is in this country 
for its many good qualities, and it is here 
to stay for all time. But few years more 
will elapse before this objection we have 
been talking about will be a thing entirely 
of the past. But allow me a question: 
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When did you notice this watery appear- 
ance — when you took it from the hive, or 
mostly when you were getting it ready for 
market?’’ 

‘**some when taking it from the hives, but 
much more when I was sorting it for mar- 
ket, as I inspected it more closely at this 
latter time.’’ 

‘*Somewhat as I expected. And I think 
you are blaming the Italian bee, in part at 
least, for what you are yourself to blame 
for.” 

‘*How could I be to blame?’’ 

‘* Where did you store your honey between 
the time it left the hive and when you com- 
menced to crate-it?’’ 

‘In what we call the ‘cellar kitchen.’ 
Was not that a good place for it?’’ 

‘* Just the place to give honey which was 
nicely capped when it left the hive a watery 
appearance a month later.’”’ 

‘* Why so?’’ 

‘*Because honey is very susceptible to 
moisture. In storing it in this damp room 
the honey took on moisture, thus becoming 
thin, and expanding till it reached the cap- 
ping to the cells, when it would have the 
same appearance as did that where the bees 
placed the wax next the honey when cap- 
ping it. Did you notice any such thing in 
crating as the unsealed cells around the 
edges of the sections leaking?’’ 

‘*Yes. These cells leaked so badly that 
I kept a moistened sponge to take it up. 
But this was because the cells were unseal- 
ed, was it not?’’ 

‘*Did the honey run from these cells when 
taking it from the hive?”’ 

‘*Not very much. Why?’’ 

‘*This shows that it was thinner when 
crating than when taken from the hive, and 
suggests what every bee-keeper has found 
out sooner or later —that the only proper 
place to store honey is in a dry, warm, 
airy room. By storing in such a room, even 
watery-appearing honey wili be improv- 
ed.’’ 

‘Well, indeed, Iam glad to know this; 
and this alone will more than pay me for 
coming. And now I must be going; but be- 
fore I go allow me to ask if you have notic- 
ed what Dr. C. C. Miller said in GLEAN- 
INGs about you and Brown getting mixed 
up on that prime-swarm first-swarm mat- 
cen, 

‘*Yes, I noticed it and found the time to- 
day from other pressing work to look the 
matter up, and Dr. Miller is right. Doo- 
little did get all mixed up, I suppose owing 
to overwork, which brought on careless 
reading and thinking, the same thing / 
have accused others of. Iam sorry for this, 
and hereby apologize to you, and through 
you to Dr. Miller and the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS, for it is no more than fair that, where 
a man makes a mistake in public, he should 
contess it publicly. It seems that I quoted 
Dr. Miller rightly; but after that my brain 
worked in a wrong direction. Again I say, 
fam sorry.’’ 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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BASSWOOD TOP-BARS. 





The Kind that do not Crawl around the Yard; a Re- 
joinder to Dr. Miller and the “ Naples 
Dutchman.” 





BY S. A. NIVER. 





Mr. Editor:—I am in such a state of ut- 
ter bewilderment that, to put it into plain 
United States, I don’t whereI am at. Shall 
I laugh at Dr. Miller’s Straw as a joke, 
and ‘‘sass back’’ at that Naples Dutchman, 
or ‘*go way back and sit down’’? 

It all grows out of the casual mention of 
Morton’s preference for basswood to pine 
for top-bars, and Dr. Miller’s Straw about 
its twisting and warping to the extent of 
crawling about the yard. That was the 
first hint I had ever received in regard to 
any such objection to the use of basswood 
for top-bars, or for whole frames as to that 
matter. Of course, the genial sage of Ma- 
rengo would not say they crawled about his 
bee-yard in such a positive way unless he 
had observed such antics—would he? Then 
he read Greiner’s ‘‘roast’’ (page 420), 
where he says, ‘‘ When I hear a man 
make a statement of so-called facts, which 
are not facts at all, it naturally weakens 
our confidence in the man; and to recom- 
mend basswood top-bars is a case of the 
kind.’’ Why use basswood that will warp 
and twist all out of shape? He knows, be- 
cause he tried it ‘‘only once.”’ 

Plainly it was my safest way to take to 
the woods and repent my folly in mention- 
ing basswood top-bars, and lack of atten- 
tion to the habits of such a crawling ‘‘crit- 
ter,’’ although I had used hundreds of them, 
and helped make them by thousands; so I 
went to Groton for a little rest from selling 
honey: (rest for my customers as well as 
myself), with the resolve to see some twist- 
ing and crawling if any such circus was 
on the boards. 

I went through the home yards, and ex- 
amined those basswood frames, in brood- 
nests and supers; frames made entirely of 
that crawling wood, which had been in use 
for six years at least, to my certain knowl- 
edge. Mr. Editor, those frames are as 
straight and true as any pine frame ‘‘zz 
our locality.’? ThenI interviewed Morton’s 
brother on the subject, and they never had 
noticed any tendency to warp or twist, al- 
though they had used them for years, and 
never had heard of any trouble with bass- 
wood frames from any one. 

Now, then, where is the trouble? Is Gro- 
ton basswood a different species, or are 
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some of us not careful enough in observing 
and writing up ‘‘/acts’’? This case seems 
to be about as simple and easy to get exact 
as one could well pick out; yet you see the 
radical difference of opinion of three ex- 
perienced careful bee- keepers — Miller, 
Greiner, and Miles Morton—in regard to it. 

If you should spring the question, ‘‘Is 
honey sweet?’’ you would expect Dr. Mil- 
ler to reply that he ‘‘ didn’t know,’’ and 
Greiner to say, ‘‘No, it’s bitter;’’ from 
‘*natural contrariness;’’ but how they can 
lock horns about this matter of crawling 
top-bars is the question that is making me 
red-headed. 

In regard to worms boring into top-bars 
when made of pine, Greiner says it is only 
when quilts are on them. True enough; 
but quilts or enamel cloths are on our frames 
always, when not covered with the surplus 
arrangements, and that very troublesome 
boring was the main cause of Morton’s 
adopting basswood in place of pine—not be- 
cause of price, as you seem to hint in the 
footnote to Greiner’s article, and his use of 
them for several years is good evidence that 
Groton basswood does not warp, twist, or 
crawl, when used for top-bars as he used 
them. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


[That’s right—give it to Dr. Miller. Hit 
him good and hard; but, allee samee, I will 
take his side of the question, in this ‘‘local- 
ity’’ at least.—Eb. } 


QUEEN-REARING. 





An Impartial Trial of the Different Plans; Impor- 
tance of very Young Larve or Eggs ; when Queen 
Larve are Lavishly Fed. 


BY W. H. PRIDGEN. 


It is evident that no plan yet devised for 
transferring larve or grafting cups meets 
with general approval, or is crowned with 
success until one becomes proficient in the 
method adopted. The fact that one may be 
more successful with a faulty method with 
which he has become proficient than he 
would be with a more simple and efficient 
one with which he is unacquainted, should 
be taken into consideration when testing 
different methods side by side. The quali- 
ty of the resulting queen does not depend 
so much on the mode of transfer as it does 
on the condition of the bees to receive and 
nurse it, provided, however, said larva has 
been lavishly fed from the start. 

It has been proven by various tests that 
more depends on the nourishment supplied 
for the first two or three days than is gen- 
erally conceded, not only by the longevity 
of the queens and their offspring, but their 
prolificness as well. Grant that it is true 
that all larve are fed with food of the same 
quality for the first three days, and that 
one lavishly fed as a worker during that 
period would result in a first-class queen 
{which is very doubtful), still it is risky to 
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use the old, for it is well known that the 
quantity of nourishment supplied varies ac- 
cording to circumstances, and we are liable 
to select such as have not been kept floating 
in the food, although it may be abundantly 
supplied at the time of the transfer. 

The fact that bees sometimes select larve 
two (and possibly in rare instances three) 
days old in cases of emergency or haste, 
when deprived of their queen (the instances 
being rare indeed when that three days old 
is selected, if younger be present) is nocri- 
terion togo by; for, although they are bet- 
ter judges of its previous treatment than we 
are, it is well known that they sometimes 
make mistakes in their selections, and our 
object should be not only to improve on 
queens thus reared, but aid Nature in do- 
ing better than she does as a rule unaided. 
This, every one of long experience some- 
times thinks he does if he adopts a plan 
whereby newly hatched larve are used, 
and thereby leans to the side of safety, and 
removes the risk of using that which has 
been neglected during its early stages of 
development. 

It is said that larvz fed from the start as 
royal larve almost invariably result in su- 
perior queens to those first fed for two or 
three days as worker larve, and correctly 
too, for the reason that worker larve are 
never fed as lavishly as those intended for 
a queen, except for the first few hours, if at 
all, as one can prove to his own satisfac- 
tion by comparing the difference in the 
amount of food surrounding larve in natu- 
ral queen-cups at swarming time, and the 
quantity fed toworker larve of the same age. 

Another test is to give queenless and 
broodless bees a comb containing eggs rea- 
dy to hatch, or newly hatched larve, and 
note the difference in those intended for 
queens, just as soon as there is a sign of 
the construction of queen-cells over them, 
compared to the rest of the same age; and 
although this is just the treatment needed 
when larve of an advanced age are to be 
transferred, still quite a difference in the 
supply of food will be noticeable. 

When an egg in anatural queen-cup falls 
flat on the base of the cup in the act of 
hatching, food is found already provided, 
and the larva is kept floating in the food 
from the start, to the extent that it will oft- 
en float to one side of the cell if the latter 
be placed on its side, and especially the 
third or fourth day. 

It recedes from the stale as fresh is added 
in its immediate touch, and takes up only 
the liquids or juices best suited to its per- 
fect growth and development, leaving the 
gluey or jelly-like residue in the bottom of 
the cell, without ever returning to that from 
which it has receded; and the conclusions 
are that none but the fresh liquid parts is 
suited to the wants of an intended queen. 
It is not here claimed that good queens can 
not be reared when jelly several days old is 
used to prime the cups; but its use has been 
abandoned as useless by many who claim 
that they are equally successful when the 
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transfer of larvz only is made.without first 
priming the cups, as the bees receiving them 
must be in a condition to add fresh food im- 
mediately around the larva in either case. 
If the jelly used in priming the cups is very 
stale it is removed before fresh is added, 
and no doubt proves to be a disadvantage. 

As before stated, an intended queen larva 
does not consume any but the fresh food sup- 
plied immediately around it, when suffi- 
ciently fed to result in a perfect queen, and 
none of the food in the cell is suited to its 
wants except that, in its immediate touch, 
any more than sour milk or clabber is suit- 
ed to the wants of young of any kind. 

It may be argued that drone and worker 
larve leave none unconsumed, which is 
true; but it can also be remembered that 
the same treatment will not develop a queen, 
and, besides, the supply is never so far in 
advance of the demand in their case as to 
sour to the extent that that does which is 
receded from in a queen-cell. 

Now, this argument should not be con- 
strued as condemning the use of royal jelly 
in priming queen-cups, or as claiming that 
good queens can not be reared when it is 
used; but all depends on the use of larve 
that have been lavishly fed from the start, 
and the immediate attention given the same 
by the bees, which is the secret of perfect 
success, regardless of the mode of transfer 
or the construction of the receptacle used. 

Larve of a much more advanced age can 
be successfully used if they are transferred 
from a comb given to bees minus unsealed 
brood, when it contains eggs only, even if 
a virgin queen be present, as such larve are 
usually lavishly fed; but the limit then 
should be under rather than over two days 
old; whereas, if it is to be selected promis- 
cucusly from the combs of a full colony from 
appearance only, the limit should be lower- 
ed still more. 

In the hands of those who have become 
proticient in the use of such tools, quite 
young larve can be successfully transfer- 
red with toothpicks, tiny metal ladles, cam- 
el-hair brushes, etc., with the advantage of 
not having to mutilate the combs from which 
they are taken. 

But we now propose to describe a plan 
whereby any thing from an egg just laid to 
a larva of the oldest limit can be transfer- 
red, and it obviates the necessity of any 
priming whatever, as the food is transfer- 
red with it. Like the Alley plan of cutting 
the combs into strips and allowing the bees 
to construct the cells over the eggs or very 
young larve, by which we can_ secure 
queens second to none reared by any of the 
furced methods, and equal to those reared 
naturally under the most favorable condi- 
tions, if the bees be properly prepared for 
“ell-building it requires the mutilation of 
the combs, but, fortunately, old ones, and 
only a very few of them in a season, as the 
Same set can be used repeatedly, as will be 
explained further on. This plan combines 
all of the good points in every plan yet giv- 
en to the public, and of all of them combin- 
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ed; it carries with it only the one mention- 
ed above. 

The same objection—that is, the cutting- 
out of a piece of comb to be shaven down, 
Was considered necessary years ago, when 
making transfers a@ da Doolittle; but now 
many who still use the toothpick, and trans- 
fer a larva only, simply lift it from the bot- 
tom of the ceil, and thus overcome the ne- 
cessity of mutilating the combs; but the 
plan is attended with the objection of hav- 
ing to handle a whole comb, which is liable 
to attract robbers, besides getting things 
besmeared with honey while making the 
transfers. 


THE BEE IN LAW. 


Statutory Enactments.—Article 7. Continued from 
Last Issue. 











BY R. D. FISHER. 





9. SAME, COUNTY INSPECTOR OF BEFS. 


(a) Laws of Colorado, approved April 16, 
1891 (Laws 1891, p. 41), provide for the ap- 
pointment by the county court, upon appli- 
cation of the Colorado Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, or of any five actual bee-keepers 
resident in any county, of a competent, act- 
ual bee-keeper, resident of said county, to 
be county inspector of bees. Application 
shall be based upon information and belief 
that the disease known as foul brood, or 
any other contagious or infectious disease, 
exists, and must name the actual bee-keep- 
ers of the county, so far as known to the 
applicants. 

(6) Oath of office. —The person so ap- 
pointed shall, within five days, file with 
the clerk of the court his acceptance of the 
office, and the usual oath of office. The in- 
spector shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the court, and until his successor is ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

(c) Bee-keepers Give Notice of Foul 
Brood—FPenalty.—A bee-keeper or other per- 
son aware of the existence of foul brood, 
either in his own apiary or elsewhere, shall 
immediately notify the county inspector, if 
there be one; if not, the Secretary of the 
Colorado Bee-keepers’ Association, of the 
existence of such disease, and in default of 
so doing he shall, on summary conviction 
before a justice, be liable to a fine of $5.00 
and cost. 

(d) Duty of Inspector ; Owners; Treat- 
ment.—On receiving notice from any source 
of the existence of the aforesaid disease the 
inspector shall forthwith inspect each col- 
ony of bees and all hives, implements, and 
apparatus, honey, and supplies used in con- 
nection with such apiary, and mark those 
he believes to be infected, and notify the 
owner or agent thereof; and the latter shall, 
within five days, faithfully apply and carry 
out such treatment of the diseased colonies 
as may have been prescribed by the State 
Bee-keepers’ Association for such cases, 
and thoroughly disinfect, to the satisfaction 
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of the inspector, all hives, houses, combs, 
honey, and apparatus used in connection 
with any such diseased colonies; or the 
owner or agent may elect, within the same 
time, to destroy said bees, hives, comb, 
comb-houses, and apparatus, by fire or 
burial. 

It is the duty of the inspector and his as- 
sistants, after inspecting hives or fixtures, 
or handling diseased bees, before leaving 
the premises and proceeding to another api- 
ary, to thoroughly disinfect their person 
and clothing. 

(e) Box Hives—Transfer.—T he inspector 
may, in his discretion, order any owner or 
possessor of bees dwelling in box hives in 
apiaries where the disease exists (being 
mere boxes without frames), to transfer 
such bees to movable-frame hives within a 
specified time, and, in default of such trans- 
fer, the inspector may destroy or order the 
destruction of such hives and the bees there- 
in. 

(f) Penalty for Selling Diseased Bees or 
Infected Appliances.—Any one who know- 
ingly sells, barters, or gives away, moves, 
or allows to be moved, a diseased colony or 
colonies of bees, be they queen or workers, 
or infected appliances, he shall, on convic- 
tion before any justice, be liable to a fine 
not less than $50 nor more than $100, or to 
county-jail imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding two months. 

(g) Selling Infected Property: Exposing 
Infected Things — Penalty.— Any person 
whose bees have been destroyed or treated 
for foul brood, who sells or offers for sale 
any bees, hives, or appurtenances after such 
destruction or treatment, before being au- 
thorized by the inspector to do so, or exposes 
in his bee-yard or elsewhere any infected 
comb honey or other infected thing, or con- 
ceals the fact that said disease exists 
among his bees shall, on conviction, be lia- 
‘ ble to a fine of not less than $20 nor more 
than $50, or imprisonment in the county 
jail not less than one nor more than two 
months. 

(h) Disobedience, and Resistance to In- 
spector—Seizure.—When an owner or pos- 
sessor of bees disobeys the directions of the 
inspector, or offers resistance, or obstructs 
said inspector in his duty, the latter may 
apply to a justice for special constable, to 
proceed with him to the premises of such 
owner, and assist the inspector to seize all 
the diseased colonies and infected appurte- 
nances, and burn them forthwith, «and, if 
necessary, cause the arrest of the said own- 
er or possessor, and have him dealt with 
according to the provisions of section (g). 

(7) Inspector must read or Deliver Copy 
of Act.—The inspector shall read over to 
such person the provisions of this act, or 
shall cause a copy thereof to be delivered 
to him, before proceeding against him for 
its violation. 

(J) Annual Report.—The said inspector 
shall include in his annual report to the 
president of the Colorado State Bee-keepers’ 
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Association a statement of his work during 
the preceding year, the number of colonies 
inspected, the number diseased, the number 
destroyed by fire or otherwise; the names 
of the owners, and the localities where 
found, and the amount paid to him for his 
services and expenses for the year. 

(k\ Compensation—Payment by County.— 
The county inspector of bees receives four 
dollars per day, and two dollars for each 
half-day necessarily and actually employ- 
ed, together with his necessary and actual 
expenses while so employed, payable by 
the county as other claims against the coun- 
ty are audited and paid. 

10. SAME. 

(a) County Inspection of Apiaries.—Laws 
of California (Laws of 1901, Chap. XXIV., 
Stat. 1901), provide that, upon petition of 
ten or more resivent property-holders and 
possessors of an apiary or place where bees 
are kept, to the board of supervisors of any 
county, stating that certain or all apiaries 
within the county are infected with the dis- 
ease known as “‘foul brood,’’ or any other 
disease infectious or contagious, and inju- 
rious to bees, their eggs, or larve, that an 
inspector be appointed by them to supervise 
the treatment of said bees and apiaries, the 
said board shall, within 20 days, appoint a 
suitable person, who shall bea skilled bee- 
keeper, inspector of apiaries. Upon peti- 
tion of a like number of resident property- 
holders, and possessor of an apiary, the 
board may remove said inspector for cause, 
after a hearing. 

(6) Duties of Inspector.—It shall be the 
duty of the inspector in each county to cause 
an inspection to be made when he deems it 
necessary; and if any foul brood, infectious 
or contagious disease injurious to bees or 
their eggs or larve be found, he shall noti- 
fy the owner or person in charge of said 
apiaries, or place where bees are kept, and 
he shall require such persons to eradicate 
and remove such disease or cause of conta- 
gion within a certain time to be specified. 
Notice may be served by an inspector, or by 
deputy, or after the manner of a summons 
in a civil action. Any and all apiaries or 
places where bees are kept, etc., found in- 
fected with disease are declared to be a 
nuisance; and neglect or refusal of the own- 
er or agent to abate the nuisance within the 
time specified, it shall be the duty of the 
inspector to abate the same by treatment or 
destroying the infected hives, bees, and 
comb. The expense thereof shall be allow- 
ed by the board of supervisors, and paid out 
of the general fund of the county. 


(c) Salary.—The salary of the county in- 
spector of apiaries shall be three dollars a 
day when actually engaged in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

(d) The act of 1883, approved March 30, 
providing for inspection of apiaries, etc., is 
hereby repealed. 

11. SAME. 

(a) Bee Inspection ; Inspector.—Laws of 

Utah (Rev. Stat. 1898, Sec. 139 to 143 inclu- 
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sive) provide for the appointment by the 
county commissioners of one or more quali- 
ified persons inspectors of bees for their re- 
spective counties. Such inspectors shall 
hold office for two years, qualify and give 
bond. No appointment is made except on 
petition of a majority of the bee-keepers of 
said county. 

(6) Pay of Inspectors; Tax on Bees.—In- 
spectors shall be paid out of the county 
treasury for services actually rendered, at 
such rate per day as the board of county 
commissioners may fix. Each colony of 
bees is assessed, and taxed in the same 
manner as other property is assessed and 
tuxed, and collected by the county. 

(c) Duties and Powers of Inspector.—All 
hives of bees in each county shall be care- 
fully inspected at least once each year bya 
county or district inspector, where such in- 
spector has been appointed ; and, at any 
time upon complaint that disease exists 
among the bees of any person, the inspect- 
or to whom complaint is made shall imme- 
diately inspect the bees said to be affected. 
He shall have authority to take charge and 
control of diseased bees and their hives, and 
the tools and implements used in connection 
therewith for treatment; or to destroy such 
bees, broods, or hives and their contents, or 
implements, as may be infected. Theown- 
er may question a decision of the inspector 
concerning the presence of disease, and may 
appeal to three arbitrators selected from 
among bee-keepers of the county, one each 
by the owner and inspector, and the third 


by the two chosen, whose decision, concur- . 


red in by two of the number, shall be con- 
clusive as to the condition of the bees at the 
time of such examination. 

(d) Obstructing Inspector—Penalty.—Any 
person who obstructs or hinders an inspector 
in the performance of his duty shall, on 
conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and fined for the first offense 
not less than five nor more than twenty-five 
dollars; and for additional offense, any sum 
not exceeding fifty dollars. 

12. SAME. 

Inspection of Apiaries; Inspector; Ap- 
pointment, Duties, and Compensation. — 
Laws of Wisconsin (Wis. Stat. 1898, Sec. 
14947) provide for the appointment, by the 
Governor, for a term of two years, a State 
inspector of apiaries. He shall, when no- 
tified of the existence of the disease known 
as foul brood among apiaries, examine all 
such as are reported, and all others in the 
same locality, and ascertain whether or not 
such disease exists; and, if satisfied of its 
existence, shall give the owner or person in 
charge of such apiaries full instructions as 
to the manner of treating them. Withina 
reasonable time after making such exami- 
nation the inspector shall make another ex- 
amination thereof; and if the condition of 
auny of them is such as, in his judgment, 
renders it necessary, he may burn all the 
colonies of bees and all the comb necessary 
to prevent the spread of the disease. Such 
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inspector shall, before such burning, give 
the notice provided for, and otherwise pro- 
ceed pursuant to the provisions of section 
14924 (covering the slaughter of diseased 
animals). The inspector shall make a year- 
ly report to the Governor, stating the num- 
ber of apiaries visited, the number of those 
diseased and treated, and the number of 
colonies of bees destroyed, and of the ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of his 
duties. Said inspector shall receive four 
dollars for each day actually and necessa- 
rily spent in the performance of his duties, 
and be reimbursed in any sum not to exceed 
five hundred dollars per year. 























We regret to learn that our old friend 
and correspondent, Mr. Thaddeus Smith, 
of Pelee Island, Ontario, Canada, died on 
the 11th of June, after a short illness. Mr. 
Smith was a good writer, and never wrote 
till he had something to say. His articles 
that appeared frequently for the last few 
years will speak for themselves. 


IN speaking of the method of harvesting 
wheat in California and in other western 
States, I omitted to mention that wheat in 
Central California does not have to be bun- 
dled or shocked up. These harvesters cut 
only the top of the grain. The straw is 
left standing in the field, and is plowed 
under. Another fact that is somewhat in- 
teresting is that the grain can be cut any 
time after it is ripe, without danger of its 
shelling out. 

I NOTICE that, as bees start out in the 
morning, they will crawl up on the hive- 
front, then drop off backward, and fly for 
the fields. I think this habit is due large- 
ly to the fact that sometimes they start out 
so early in the morning they can not see till 
they get above surrounding objects like 
weeds and grasses. They will crawl up 
four or five inches, and then fly, and the 
habit continues with them, even though old 
Sol has got pretty well up. 





In our July 15th issue, in calling atten- 
tion to the article of Mr. W. K. Morrison, 
we stated he was an employee of the Brit- 
his government. Mr. Morrison was former- 
ly connected with the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the West Indies, making a tour of 
some of the islands for the purpose of de- 
veloping bee-keeping, but retired from that 
position something over a year ago. Ina 
late letter he states that he is planning a 
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trip into some of the South American coun- 
tries in the near future. 





DR. GANDY AND HIS ASSERTIONS. 


THERE have been some doubting Thomas- 
es among our subscribers regarding the 
statements made by Dr. J. L. Gandy in our 
last issue. I expected that; but having 
heard from another party that there wiis an 
extensive bee-keeper in the vicinity of Hum- 
boldt, and having difficulty about getting 
Dr. Gandy to write at all, I felt inclined to 
publish the article. While I said I was 
stumbled and staggered by some of his 
statements, yet I thought z/ he had 25 acres 
of catnip and as much of sweet clover with- 
in range of each of his apiaries, he might 
be able to get the results he claimed. At 
all events, I thought by publishing the ar- 
ticle we should soon know the facts. Sure 
enough, another fellow-townsman of Dr. G. 
writes under date of July 28th that he was 
‘*completely upset’’ when he read what 
his *‘celebrated townsmin’’ had done as 
related in last issue of GLEANINGS. If what 
this correspondent says is true, some of the 
statements made by our previous corre- 
spondent and by Dr. Gandy himself were 
somewhat exaggerated, to say the lest. 
Perhaps I should have witbheld the article 
and made further investigation. It is not 
denied, so far as I can see, that Dr. Gandy 
is wealthy, owning a great deal of land, 
and that he keeps a good many bees; but 
those big yields per colony, our correspon- 
dent discredits as out of proportion for the 
locality. I am writing Dr. Gandy and oth- 


ers, and will report in our next. 





BRUSHED OR ‘‘SHOOK’’ SWARMS. 


BRUSHED swarms have been tested by our 
friend and neighbor, Mr. Vernon Burt, of 
Mallet Creek, Ohio. Hetried the plan on 
asmall scale last year and on a larger 
scale this year, and both seasons the ex- 
periment was attended with satisfactory re 
sults. According to his experience, brush- 
ed swarms, as described by Mr. Stache}- 
hausen, not only gather more honey, but 
will not cast a natural swarm subsequent- 
ly. Indeed, the best colonies he had for 
comb honey were the ‘‘shook’’ bees. In a 
word, the modus operand? isthis: The prur- 
ent hive is removed from its stand. Another 
hive with frames of starters, and the supers 
of the parent colony, are put back on the 
old stand. The combs are brushed or shak- 
en in front of the entrance, causing the 
young bees as well as the old ones to go 
into the hive. The parent colony minus 
every bee is then set off on another stand. 
No harm results, says Mr. B., because the 
hatching bees in warm weather will take 
care of the other bees. 

Our friend thinks the success of the pian 
lies in the fact that the young bees as well 
as the old ones goto make upthe ‘*swarm:;”’’ 
and the reason why it is ahead of the nat- 
ural swarm is because these young bees — 
in fact, all the bees of the old colony — are 
in a new hive on the old stand, ready for 
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work. He also believes the brushing or 
shaking, causing the bees to rush into the 
entrance has the same effect in stimulating 
their energy as when they come out natural- 
ly and are hived. 

Another feature is that the ‘‘swarming’’ 
can be timed to suit the convenience of the 
apiarist. Natural swarms will come out 
on Sundays, and often when the apiarist is 
away or when he has other important work. 

When Mr. Stachelhausen told me in per- 
son regarding his experiments with brush- 
ed or ‘‘shook’’ swarms, and how satisfac- 
torily it worked, and when, later on, I met 
Mr. Louis Scholl, and he likewise gave me 
a favorable report of it, I was determined 
in my own mind that I would give the mat- 
ter a thorough test in our own yard the fol- 
lowing summer; but I had entirely forgot- 
ten it in the rush of our bee work until Mr. 
Burt told of his success with the plan. 
From what Mr. B. says of it (and he is a 
bee-keeper whose opinion I value highly) 
I am inclined to think the brushed or shook- 
swarm method of producing comb honey 
and controlling swarming is a real acqui- 
sition. If we could, by so doing, control 95 
or even 90 per cent of all our swarming, 
and crowd a big powerful colony down into 
a single story of a brood-nest—my! what 
big crops of comb honey we could produce 
in a season! and think how much this 
would be worth at outyards where we can 
not really afford to have an attendant! 

M. A. Gill, in the Review, one who oper- 
ates 512 colonies, has the following to say: 

I must confess that the longer I practice the shal:- 
ing-off plan, when colonies are going to swarm avy 
way, the better I like it. Much has been said about a 
colony of bees beinga unit, and that we can not sort 
them with proper regard to age, but I find that is 
more in theory than in practice. I find little if any 
difference between natural or shaken swarms that 
are now two weeks old, and it’s certainly a great ad- 
vantage in out-apiaries. Not over ten per cent of mv 
bees, that are in eight-frame hives, are going to offer 
to swarm this season. 





DENVER CONVENTION. 

I WOULD call attention to the excellent 
program (in another column) prepared 
for the next session of the National Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Sept. 3—5, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday. Never before were 
more elaborate preparations made for a big 
convention than at this time. I happen tu 
know something about the hospitality of our 
Western friends, and I think I am safe in 
saying they will outdo every other locality 
or city that has hitherto entertained the 
National. There will be a banquet, a tro!- 
ley ride, and, of course, a feast of good 
things at the regular sessions of the con- 
vention. Bee-keepers of the East should 
make a special attempt to go to this great 
meeting. There will be two Roots there — 
Huber and I—and the editors of the Aee- 
keepers’ Review and American Bee Journal 
will be in attendance. Dr. Mason and Dr. 
Miller will be there also. If you can’t af- 
ford to go so far for bees alone, don’t forget 
that some of the grandest mountain scenery 
in the world is right in sight of Denver, and 
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that Pike’s Peak is within a few hours’ 

ride. For a first-class outing I can not im- 

agine any thing better than a trip to and 

into the Rockies. 

A FEW POINTERS ABOUT SELLING HONEY ON 
COMMISSION. 


Don’r send a large shipment of honey to 
a new commission house —that is, new to 
yourself — even if they are in a prominent 
position in the ‘‘Honey Column’’ of some 
bee journal. Sometimes a large shipment 
of one grade of honey, all to one place, will 
swamp that particular market. In order 
to get rid of it and move it off quick the 
commission man will sell it at any price, 
irrespective of quotations in the papers. It 
is usually advisable to send a small lot 
first, unless you know the house and have 
dealt with it for years. Thentry it a little 
more; but don’t—don’t—‘‘ bite’’ on the high- 
est quotations. Better take a conservative 
figure from a reliable o/d house than to try 
to get accent or even a quarter of a cent 
more of a new and untried firm. 

If you get into a complicated deal witha 
commission house, and can not get satisfac- 
tory returns, be sure to communicate to us 
the facts. 

When you write to a house, sending a 
sample, and they write you in return that 
they can get for you such and such a figure, 
be sure to keep that letter. . If your honey 
should subsequently be sold for a less fig- 
ure, you have proof of what you were offer- 
ed on the sample. In a general way we 
may say, carefully preserve all correspond- 
ence with a business house. If a firm is 
not quoted in the bee papers, go to your 
nearest bank and find out its financial 
rating. 

Sometimes it is better to sell on commis- 
sion than to make an outright sale. If the 
house or person is not reliable, better sell 
on commission. Better still, do not sell at 
all. Take plenty of time to write before 
shipping, and do not forget to inquire of us, 
as we may be able to save you half your 
salary. 





SELLING COMB HONEY. 


Ir is very difficult to determine with any 
degree of certainty just what the tendency 
of the market will be for the next six 
months; but one fact we should like to bring 
before our readers, especially those of the 
Eastern States. For several years there 
has been a good demand during the months 
of August, September, and October for No. 
1 and Fancy white honey, and prices have 
ranged very good; in fact, we have paid the 
highest prices at the very beginning of the 
season simply because so many bee-keepers 
delay getting their honey ready, and there 
is not enough to supply the demand. Now, 
we do not believe in having every one rush 
honey into the market at the very outset, 
for this would have the effect of lowering 
prices; but we do say that a good many 
bee-keepers who are situated so they can 
put their honey on the market quickly have 
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lost money in years past by holding it at 
too high a price, and until cold weather 
came on. Care should be taken to use suf- 
ficient time to see that the honey is in its 
best possible shape when it goes to market. 
You should also study the different market 
reports; and if you care for our advice when 
you are ready to ship, if you ship to a com- 
mission house we shall be glad to give you 
our opinion of the different markets, on re- 
quest. We do not care to express an opin- 
ion on individual buyers other than to state 
what we know of their general standing; 
but there are times when the markets of 
some of the cities are so overloaded that it 
would be folly to send there; and while this 
market may have been a very good one in 
previous years, some other market may be 
much better this year; and if we can assist 
you in giving you such information we shall 
be glad todo so. While we are buyers of 
honey ourselves, and, of course, like to pur- 
chase it at as favorable prices as possible, 
if we can not handle your honey we are 
very glad to assist our subscribers in dis- 
posing of their crop to advantage elsewhere. 





HOW TO BURN A BAD CASE OF FOUL BROOD. 


ONCE when treating a case of foul brood, 
or, rather, burning it up, at an outyard, I 
started a big blaze in a brush-heap near 
by; but to make the blaze hotter I threw on 
a quart of coal oil. Then I placed the 
hive as near the fire as I could, picked out 
the combs and the bees, and threw them 
one by one into that raging flame. When 
the bees flew up (for it was night) they 
would go right into the fire, of course, and 
that was the end of them. Then I took the 
hive, held it up by means of a pitchfork, 
and thoroughly scorched the walls inside 
and out. Next in like manner I treated the 
cover; but while the fire was raging I 
could see the melted wax running down be- 
tween the fiery embers to the ground. I 
marked the spot, and when the brush-heap 
burned down I raked the hot coals right 
over that place, then pawed over the ground 
with a rake and pitchfork. I made up my 
mind that I would thoroughly disinfect the 
ground; and the next morning I found the 
live coals had been so hot that the clay was 
turned red—in fact, it was turning into 
common brick. I had no doubt the whole 
thing had been disinfected, including the 
hive. 

I speak of this incident because foul 
brood is showing up in many localities; 
and while the boiler-furnace is the most 
unique place I know of in which to burn up 
combs, yet one can secure just about as 
good results by means of a bonfire provid- 
ing he throws on some coal oil. The hives 
and combs must be burned at night, when 
the bees are all in the hive. Ido not advise 
burning bees as well as combs except in 
very bad cases, or when it is the only case 
known in the bee-yard. There is always 
danger, when shaking bees on to founda- 
tion, that some of the bees, finding every 
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thing strange in the new hive, will go into 
another hive near by; and it is advisable, 
therefore, when the first case appears, to 
burn bees and combs, and scorch the hive 
inside and out. If the hive is an old one I 
would consign it to the flames. In that 
case I would remove the cover and dump 
the hive upside down right on to the hottest 
part of the fire. Last of all, throw the 
cover also, with adhering bees, into the fire. 


HONEY-CROP REPORT; PRICES, ETc. 

Up to the time of going to press the sea- 
son is very various all over the rain-belt, or, 
more specifically, the clover-belt. In Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Uhio, 
Pennsylvania, and the New England States, 
the season has been good and poor. In 
some localities in the States named, the 
honey-flow has been very heavy. In others 
it has been almost an absolute failure. 
There is going to be more white-clover hon- 
ey this year than last, I think, but the sea- 
son will be late. The clover-belt wiil pro- 
duce mixed basswood, sweet clover, and 
red clover all combined, although there 
will be localities as formerly where nothing 
but white clover will be gathered. But it is 
too early yet to give an accurate forecast. 

There has been much rain this year, es- 
pecially in this part of the country, and in 
consequence the land has been too wet for 
the mower to go over it. As a result, the 
timothy and red-clover fields have been al- 
lowed to stand much longer than usual, 
with the result that the bees have profited 
greatly from this. I never saw the bees 
work on red clover better in our localitv. 
At this writing, July 26, the bees are work- 
ing well in the fields of red clover at our 
out-yards, and even white clover is hanging 
on more persistently than I ever saw it be- 
fore. 

There will be very little Western honey, 
and I doubt if any of it finds its way to 
Eastern markets. Colorado will have less 
than half a crop; Arizona the same; and 
Southern California will have little or no 
honey. Even Texas is not faring quite 
as well as usual. But Texas honey almost 
never finds its way into the Northern mai- 
kets, because the people of that State are 
large consumers of their own product. 
Florida will do fairly well; but from the 
best reports it is hardly up to the usual 
quota of honey. > 

Taking every thing into consideration the 
markets throughout the East ought to be 
fully as firm as last year, and, if any 
thing, a little more so. Very little new 
honey has been offered so far. As nearly 
as I can judge, supers are being filled; 
but the sections are not completed, and 
there will not be much honey on the markei 
before about the first of September, al- 
though a little will be offered, probably, 
about the 15th of this month. ; 

Considering the general advance in food 
stuffs and the decided scarcity of Western 
honey, the prices on Fancy extracted and 
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comb ought to be higher than last year. 
As yet it is a little too early to give a def- 
inite idea of the honey-flow east of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

To give the reader a fair idea of the out- 
look in Colorado and Southern California I 
publish two letters from among hundreds 
of reports received. Mr. Frank Rauchfuss 
is Manager of the Colorado Honey-pro- 
ducers’ Association. He is in close touch 
with every locality in Colorado, for nearly 
all of the honey goes through his hands 
before it goes to market; and if any bee- 
keeper is well posted as to the crop condi- 
tions of his State, it is Mr. Rauchfuss. He 
writes : 


Friend Ernest:—During April and May the pros- 
pects were quite good for a honey crop; the bees were 
building up fast, and were getting ready to swarm. 
We knew that there would be a shortage Of irrigating 
water; but as we had good honey yields in former 
years when there was a scant water supply this did 
not worry anybody much. June, however, opened 
up with unfavorable weather — cold days and nights. 
and considerable wind, and, as a consequence, there 
was hardly any swarming except in a few localities iu 
Weld and Larimer Counties 

We received reports about June 20 that bees were 
commencing in the supers, from the following coun- 
ties: Boulder, Larimer, Weld, Morgan, Logan, Bent, 
Mesa, Otero, Montrose, Delta, and portions of Jeffer- 
son ana Arapahoe Cos.; on June 25 and 26 we had 
another cold rain which seemingly stopped the honey 
yield in all parts of the State, and the bees did not go 
into the supers again. In some localities there has 
been a little honey coming in again for the past seven 
or eight days, but hardly enough to do good work in 
the sections. 

It is out of the question now to expect even half a 
crop for the State. To show that bee-keepers have 
given up hopes of getting any more surplus, I want to 
relate you a few instances. The other day a bee- 
keeper who runs 260 colonies offered his whole season's 
crop to any one who would run the chances, for fitty 
dollars; and another from a different locality offered 
his half-share in 110 colonies for a box of c gars. 

I begin to fear that the crop failure will have a ten- 
dency to keep quite a few Colorado people away from 
the meeting this fall. 

Mr. G. W. Brodbeck, at my special re- 
quest, has made quite a thorough canvass. 
His letter was received just before our last 
issue went to press, but was crowded out; 
but more recent advices show that the situ- 
ation has not materially changed. Mr. B. 
writes: 

Friend Root :— Additional information which has 
come to hand since my last report simply confirms 
the statement made in regard to this season’s honey 
crop. In some localities the bee-keepers are feeding. 
Orange County, which, as a rule, never fails in pio- 
ducing some honey, even during dry seasons, aud 
which, a ;ecent report stated, wou.d have ten carloads 
of surplus, will have about three to this season’s cread- 
it; Ios Angeles County, about one; Riverside, about 
three; San Diego, scarcely any, San Bernardino, som - 
thing over one; anda great many that have reported 
are teeding back. If all of the huney produced in 
Southern California this season were held by the 
bee-keepers, every pound of it could be marketed 
here at home. Three years ago we secured just about 
the same amount, and befure the next season opencd 
honey was imported to Southern Calitornia from 
other sections. Our bee-keepers are very lax in work- 
ing up their home market. 


As nearly as I can ascertain, Central 
California will have a fair crop as usual; 
but I think most of the honey from that por- 
tion of the State will be marketed in that 
State, although a little of it may go east. 

N. B.—Be sure to send in reports as you 
have been doing, dear friends, all along 
the line. You have done splendidly so far. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


More Snap Shots at the Rambler; J. H. Martin at 
Home ; Something about the Possibilities of Rais- 
ing Wheat in California; the Enormous Fertility of 
the Soil for Growing Alfalfa; Wheat-raising of 
the East Compared with that of the West; a few 
Figures. 








BY E. R. ROOT. 





In our last issue I omitted to give youa 
view of that beautiful fig-tree under which 
was placed Rambler’s dining-table, and 
where we ate the Rambler flapjacks. A 
neighbor’s boy happened to come along, 
and at my request he pressed the button on 
my little camera while we sat eating. 

J. C. McCubbin appears in the rear with 
a tin cup which he is putting to his mouth. 
The redoubtable Rambler sits on a hive-su- 
per having perforated zinc tacked on the 
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ture of himself. It was all right for 47m to 
go around and snap his camera at other 
people; but when another ‘‘kodak fiend’’ 
put in an appearance to shoot him, it was 
another matter. 

The next three views show him as I was 
able to catch him. The large figure repre- 
sents him just as he was coming out of his 
extracting-house, for I stood off at one side 
with my ‘‘gun,’’ and waited to see him 
come out in order that I might shoot before 
he could stop me. The next view shows 
him just as I came up to him from behind; 
and, knowing that the ‘‘fiend’’ was close 
on his track, he guickly whirled and put 
his hands up to his face, remarking, ‘‘Oh! 
no, you don’t.’’ But I did. 

The last shot shows him in his character- 
istic attitude humped over his bicycle. Mr. 
McCubbin, myself, and the two boys were 
following after with the family horse. I 








RAMBLER’S DINING-ROOM AND WORK-SHOP. 


bottom. Your humble servant was given 
the seat of honor in the form of a rocking- 
chair with a cushion. Just beyond my 
right sit the two little McCubbin boys. It 
was a gloriously hot day, and the friendly 
shade of the magnificent tree was most 
grateful; and I did not at all wonder that 
the Rambler found it agreeable to put his 
dining-table under its benign protection. 

Then back of us stands an ordinary 
work-bench. On it are edged tools of va- 
rious kinds. During this time of the year 
it is never necessary to put such things un- 
der cover, as it does not rain; so the Ram- 
bler could eat his meals and make up many 
a little fixing or convenience for the apiary 
right outdoors, but under the shade of this 
beautiful tree. 

I have already stated that the Rambler 
made some protest about my taking a pic- 


quietly suggested to Mr. McCubbin that he 
‘‘ whip up’’ and let me get along in range 
so that I could snap the kodak on the Ram- 
bler on one of his genuine rambles, and the 
result is before you. 

Like all instantaneous pictures these 
views are not sharp and clear; but they 
will give an idea of how our Rambler lives 
and goes about the country, for he is indeed 
a veritable rambler. Hecomes by the name 
honestly. But little did he dream, when he 
first began to-write under the zom de plume 
of ‘‘Rambler’’ that that series of articles 
was to continue for over a dozen years, and 
that he would cover during that time fifteen 
or twenty thousand miles in order that the 
readers of GLEANINGS might see the world, 
and understand bee-keeping as it exists in 
this great and beautiful country of ours. 
But not content to keep himself within the 
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confines of the United States he has taken 
a hop, skip, and jump, and is now in Cuba. 
Where will he wander next? 

On the occasion when I photographed the 
Rambler on the fly, as he was humped over 
on the bicycle, our little company was go- 
ing out ha:f a mile or so from Reedley to 
see a combined reaper, harvester, and 
thrasher at work in one of the enormous 
wheat-fields in the vicinity; for it should 
be understood that the fields in California 
and other portions of the great West are 
not measured by the five and ten acres, but 
by quarter -sections, half-sections, and 
whole sections. A whole section represents 
a square mile, or 640 acres, so that you can 
get an idea of the size of some of these enor- 
mous wheat-fields. But if youcan imagine 
four or five of such fields put together you 
can form some idea of the immense acreage 
of wheat that is grown. Obviously the 
sickle, the cradle, or even the combined 
mowers and reapers of the East, would be 
too small to handle such vast areas of gold- 
en grain. New conditions demand larger 
and more elaborate machinery. 

When our little company reached the 
field we saw a procession of thirty mules. 
This was followed by the combined reaper, 
harvester, and thrasher, all in one; and 
(would you believe it?) it was cutting a 
swath about 20 feet wide, and it would cut, 
thrash, and sack 40 acres in one day, or 
what would be the equivalent of 1500 bush- 
els of sacked wheat. Four men handle the 
whole outfit, and as this machine goes up 








‘*NOW YOU THINK YOU HAVE DONE IT.”’ 
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**oH! NO, YOU DON’T.”’ 


and down the field the great sacks of wheat 


are tumbled off in the rear. As there is no 
liability of rain, the grain is allowed to lie 
in the field until it is all cut, and then it is 
gathered up in wagons. It would take four 
or five hours for the machine to go around 
the field and come back to the starting- 
point, and therefore we had to plan our vis- 
it so as to catch it near the roadway where 
we were located. As it came nearer and 
nearer with its whirr of complicated ma- 
chinery the Rambler and I stationed our- 
selves in position to get snap shots. It be- 
ing a little late in the day I did not succeed 
in getting such a picture as I wished; but 
the reader will get some idea of the enor- 
mous size of the outfit from the picture Iam 
able to present from one of my photos. 

In some cases a traction engine is used 
for pulling the outfit; but mules are prefer- 
red in some places to the engine, because 
the soil is too soft to support the great 
weight of it. It was possibly so in this 
case. 

Now, dear reader, please stop and think 
a minute. A field of wheat in the East is 
usually not larger than ten acres; many of 
them are only five acres in size, and even 
less. How in the world farmers on this 
side of the Mississippi can compete with 
such extensive agriculture as this (and I 
am told it was a fair sample of what can 
be done in many places in the West) is be- 
yond my comprehension. Were it not for 
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the fact that the railroad companies charge 
high rates for carrying the grain across the 
country I do not believe there would be a 











THE RAMBLER RAMBLING ON HIS BICYCLE. 


blade of wheat raised in the East; so there 
is some comfort, at least, in high freight 
charges. 

But to show you what this soil will do, 
let me give you a few figures of how alfalfa 
will grow in this central portion of Califor- 
nia. From eight to ten tons of it, I was 
told, could be cut in a season to the acre; 
and cattle will thrive better on a ton of al- 
falfa hay than they will on an equal weight 
of timothy. If it were not for high freight 
rates, just imagine the farmers of the East 
trying to raise beef in competition with the 
West! and were it not for freight rates, and 
the fact that Eastern consumers prefer 
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Eastern honey, how would our Eastern bee- 
keepers compete with their Western breth- 
ren? 

But suppose the day should come — and I 
think it will— when freight rates will be 
lower — would it stop wheat-raising in the 
East? Possibly. But no great calamity, I 
imagine, would follow from this. The 
great West can not raise many of our East- 
ern crops. Timothy will grow only in 
places in the West, and for the growing of 
fine horses timothy hay is preferred, be- 
cause alfalfa ‘‘ pods ’”’ the animals too much. 
For this reason there will always be a 
strong demand for timothy. 

There are certain fruits in the rain belt, 
certain grains, and certain vegetables, that 
will not thrive westward; and the time will 
come, I verily believe, when the West will 
grow one kind of crops and the East an- 
other. Inthoseelysian days which we hope 
for, when freights will be reduced down to 
the point where perhaps they ought to be, 
there will be an interchange of commodities; 
and the farmer of the East and the ranch- 
man of the West will both thrive, and this 
country will grow richer, and the people 
happier and more contented. 





RAMBLE 207. 
A Visit at Glen E. Moe’s Bee-yard. 








BY RAMBLER. 





Thirty kilometers further on the calzada 
we find another progressive bee-keeper in 
the person of Glen E. Moe. This gentle- 
man and his wife came to Cuba in the win- 
ter of 1900, and for a greater portion of the 
time have lived in army tents. Mrs. Moeis 
living a sort of heroic life, like Mrs. Som- 
erford and Mrs. Hochstein—quite thorough- 
ly isolated from the society of American 
ladies. Mr. Moe and the other bee-men 
often have Americans of the masculine gen- 
der call upon them; but it rarelyfhappens 
that an American lady finds her way into 
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this portion of Cuba. The lady portion of 
the household should have the more sympa- 
thy, for their isolation is more complete. 
But living near a Cuban town of some size, 
she has the benefit of such society as the 
town affords; and I am assured that there 
are some excellent people, even in these ru- 
ral towns. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moe are both ex-school- 
teachers, and, later, ex-butter-makers, and 
from the Coggshall country, West Groton, 
N. Y. Like so many Americans, Mr. Moe, 
aided and abetted, I presume, by Mrs. Moe, 
desired to branch out into something new, 
or where they could get on better than in old 
New York. Cuba was very prominently in 
the public eye then, and to this island they 
came. Mr. Moe did not come here with the 
remotest idea of going into the bee-business. 
He had other irons in the fire; and as the 
other irons were of a disappointing nature 
he began to cast around for others. Harry 
Howe had been in Cuba and in the bee bus- 
iness, and, withal, was an old acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Moe, in West Groton. It was 
no wonder that, after stopping with his old 
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but while there was loss in one way there 
was gain in another. Much of his leisure 
time was spent with Harry Howe, and he 
was all the time gaining experience. His 
experience as a butter-maker probably was 
a help to his taking readily to the bee bus- 
iness; for the butter-maker must attend to 
small details, and use due vigilance in ma- 
nipulation. 

Bee-books and periodicals were purchas- 
ed and carefully studied, and Mrs. Moe be- 
came as much interested in the bees as her 
husband; and when they moved out to their 
apiary she was quite as much of a worker 
in it. Like all Americans fresh from the 
States they had to contend with foreigners 
and a strange tongue. It seems to a Cuban 
that his first duty is to bleed the ‘*‘ Ameri- 
cano’* who may fall into his hands. Prices 
go up to fabulous figures. If you wisha 
load hauled, the price is double or treble 
what it would be toa Cuban. At the store 
the provisions you buy area few cents high- 
er than to Cubans. The average—yes, be- 
low the average—American grocer will fa- 
vor a new customer by selling to him at 


MR. AND MRS. MOE IN THEIR HOME APIARY. 


friend for a while, he caught the bee-fever, 
bought eleven colonies from a Cuban, and 


in those Cuban hives. Soon after he bought 
a few more, making a total of 33 colonies. 
He found a location for these three miles 
from Candelaria, in a splendid grove of 
mango-trees and other shrubbery. Here he 
pitched his tents and commenced to grow. 
At first the growth was slow and under 
many difficulties. His new hives and sup- 
plies were long in-arriving from the States. 
His bees in native"hives swarmed, and were 
hived in'all manner of nondescript boxes; 


very reasonable rates. He looks forward to 
future trade and a chance to beat him after- 
ward. The Cuban grocer takes no such 
look ahead, but skins you the first chance. 
The reason is probably found in their ver- 
sion of the old proverb, ‘‘A bird in the 
hand is worth fwo in the bush.’’ Their 
version is, ‘‘ One bird in the hand is worth 
cien (100) flying.’’ 

Being ex-schoolteachers it was not many 
months ere they were picking up the Span- 
ish language;{and now after two years’ so- 
journo, they are both quite proficient in its 
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use, and have gotten on to the tricks of the 
storekeepers and others, and submit no 
more to exorbitant prices. 





MR. AND MRS. MOE IN THE TENT. 


In spite of the delay in the arrival of his 
supplies, Mr. Moe increased his 33 colonies 
up to almost 170; and through the winter 
honey-flow he secured 2500 gallons of honey 
(30,000 lbs. ), and quite an amount of wax. 
This may be considered a success for a nov- 
ice during his first year, and in the face of 
several disappointments. It was a better 
yield per colony than was secured by some 
of his more experienced neighbors, and 
said neighbors attributed a good share 
of his luck to a very peculiar circumstance. 

About the time Mr. Moe came to Cuba, 
Mr. Coggshall came also with several hun- 
dred colonies of bees. It is not often thata 
novice can rub against such an extensive 
and successful bee-keeper as 
Mr. Coggshall. The most of us 
have to go to a convention and 
content ourselves with a mere 
glimpse of the great men, or 
listen to a few words entirely 
foreign to what we want. But 
here was the chance of a life- 
time, and Mr. Moe improved it 
by frequent visit, and jotted 
down many a valuable point; 
but somehow upon one of his 
visits he came into possession 
of a pair of Coggshall’s old 
shoes. They were well worn, 
of course, and during that first 
year he came far from filling 
the great bee-man’s zapatos 
(that is shoes in Spanish), but 
faithfully did the very best he 
could; and, though the fit was 
rather loose, the result has been 
magical. The artist shows you 
how the shoes fitted the, first 
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year; but this is an excellent climate for 
growth, and I will show you something of 
a different nature later. 

Although Mr. Moe did not 
get rich the first year of his 
bee-keeping, his little success 
gave him great encouragement; 
and as he and his wife worked 
together with the bees their en- 
thusiasm kindled; and, like all 
Cuban bee-keepers, they began 
to have visions of many apia- 
ries and thousands of colonies. 
They figured out the summer 
campaign for increase, made 
their wax into foundation, and 
ordered hives. If there is any 
thing that Mr. Moe delights to 
do it is to build up; so by dili- 
gent manipulation during the 
next six months, from April to 
October, his 170 (or about that 
number) were increased to 600 
colonies. Thehomeapiarycon- 
tained 400, and an out-apiary 
200. I present a photo of the 
home apiary, shaded by a va- 
riety of tropical trees. It may 
be called a model apiary, for 
every thing in it used for bee 
management is up-to-date. 

The tents are quite numerous, and are 
the living-tent—one for cooking, another for 
extracting, and one for the help, visitors, 
etc. I introduce Mr. and Mrs. Moe at the 
entrance to their living-tent. Their tent is 
well supplied with books and papers, and 
tent life a greater portion of the year is 
quite comfortable. The only positive dis- 
comfort is during the rainy season. 

Along with the other periodicals on the 
tables of Mrs. Moe, Mrs. Somerford, and 
Mrs. Hochstein I noticed the latest fashion 
magazine; and should you call upon them 
you will find their dresses up-to-date, and 
they are posted on all the frills and tucks 
that are new. 








FAGAFONES FOR COOKING, 
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It will interest your lady readers, and 
perhaps a few bachelors, to learn how the 
cooking is done in Cuba. American stoves 
are almost unknown in the rural districts. 
A cast-iron utensil called a ‘‘fagafone’’ is 
used, with charcoal for fuel. There are va- 
rious sizes, and used according to the size 
of the family. 

As shown in the photo, Mrs. Moe uses 
two, and this seems sufticient for a large 
family, or, say, for five or six persons. 














The lady readers will look for an oven; but 
the Cubans never bake bread. Every little 
town has its bakery, and bread is not very 
expensive. Rice and beans are the staple 
articles of food, with potatoes; then there 
are sweet potatoes, molongas, and yuccas, 
all tubers, and palatable. 

Until oil is cheaper and stoves more com- 
mon the fagafone will hold its position in 
the Cuban kitchen. More will be said 
about Mr. Moe’s apiary in the next Ram- 
ble. 
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THE PECULIAR SEASON. 


Thin Honey and Artificial Evaporation ; Some Com- 
ments on American Bee Journal Editorials. 


BY S. T. PETTITT. 

Mr. Root:—In compliance with your wish 
for reports of honey crop to date (page 553), 
I will say that the weather conditions here 
appear to be closely related to the condi- 
tions in all the northern and eastern por- 
tions of the United States as described by 
yourself; but there seems to be this differ- 
ence: The clovers here contain lots of hon- 
ey; and whenever the bees get a chance at 
them they rush the nectar at a great rate 
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(I am speaking of my own locality); but 
the rain and the high humiditv of the air 
cause the nectar to be very thin; and, ow- 
ing to that great humidity of the atmos- 
phere, the bees can not ripen their honey 
sufficiently to cap it. The comb-cells, both 
in extracting-supers and sections, are only 
partly filled; and thus in many cases the 
queen is crowded out, and the bees get dis- 
gusted, and swarm without finishing a sec- 
tion. Then when given in the brood-cham- 
ber, either starters or combs and their own 
unfinished sections. Just as soon as the 
brood-chamber is filled, and it doesn’t take 
them long, they swarm again, leaving very 
few eggs or little brood, as the combs are 
nearly full of thin honey, too thin to finish 
the sections with, ortocap. I have thought 
of extracting the thin stuff, and, later on, 
feed back for comb honey; but I fear the 
comb honey thus produced would be ill-fla- 
vored, and possibly the whole thing might 
sour before feeding back, so I could not risk 
that. Of course, if one had combs in abun- 
dance they could be given the bees as stor- 
age, awaiting a change in weather condi- 
tions. 

It may be that some one will suggest that 
I use my evaporator, figured in your excel- 
lent A B C book for many years. This 
prompts me to say that, for several years 
after I hit upon that evaporator (the cut in 
GLEANINGS is quite imperfect), the air gen- 
erally was quite dry, and the evaporating 
went on nicely; but in a damp season or 
damp spell of weather the honey took up 
moisture from the air, and became thinner 
instead of thicker. So for a good many 
years I have depended upon the bees to do 
the evaporating; but, poor things! they 
seem to feel beaten this season. 

No evaporator here this season, except it 
be assisted by artificial heat, can be of any 
use. The safe way is to depend upon the 
bees and lots of supers filled with drawn 
combs. The conditions will surely change 
before winter. 

We are all interested in finding the queen. 
In looking for her I first take out a comb 
near the center; and in the forenoon I work 
toward the east, and in the afternoon I work 
toward the west. Working thus I feel pretty 
sure of catching her on the first half of 
combs lifted out, and I don’t have to chase 
her clear across the hive. 

On page 544 you ask, ‘‘But why should 
bees put wax in the bottoms of the cells?”’ 
First, to polish them; and, second, to store 
it as they do other things of value. Many 
old queen-cells are cut down and thus 
stored. 

On page 435, Amer. Bee Journal, under 
the caption ‘‘ Do not leave the sections on too 
long,’’ the editor tells us how to get the sec- 
tions all finished; but if I had to follow the 
directions I should never take comb honey. 
This pulling the supers to pieces during 
the honey-flow is just awful. I pity the 
poor bees and their good owner. Now, if 
the colonies are strong my best wishes 
would say, ‘‘Just try my system; use the 
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wedges or their equivalents and my divid- 
ers.’’ Last year my son and I took thou- 
sands of sections. Mine in Aylmer averag- 
ed over 100 sections to the colony, and, with 
but very few exceptions, the outside sections 
were beautifully finished. In many cases 
the choicest sections were right next the 
dividers. Brother York’s editorials are 
generally of the very best—well chosen, 
well written, and right up to date; but this 
one is sadly astray. I quite agree that the 
sections should come off soon after the white- 
honey flow ceases. Here where the honey- 
flow is short and sharp generally, I leave 
all the sections on until the close of white 
honey. I almost forgot to mention the dan- 
ger of candying as one of the objections to 
extracting thin honey, and then feeding it 
back to produce comb honey. 
Aylmer W., Ont., Can., July 10. 


[Your peculiar season was not essential- 
ly different from ours, and we are still hav- 
ing to a great extent that same ‘‘freaky 
weather.’’ There is this difference, how- 
ever, that our honey ripens readily, as we 
have very warm days in between those of 
rain. 

With regard to our method of producing 
comb honey and getting all the sections in 
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the super filled, I would state that I have 
been trying that plan, or a modification of 
it, rather, and I believe your ideas are all 
right. A perforated divider or a fence, 
which in principle is the same thing, plac- 
ed on each outside row, makes a wall of 
bees, or, we might say, a double wall of 
bees, so that the heat on the outside of the 
sections is often as great as in the center of 
the super. Bees do not do very good comb- 
building and storing in sections unless the 
supers are filled /u// of bees. They must 
be there to preserve the animal heat, even 
if they do not build combs. If there are 
fielders in proportion to the young bees that 
build comb and keep up the animal heat, 
there is bound to be comb honey, if there is 
a plentiful supply of nectar.—EDb. | 
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A UNIQUE APIARY. 


BY C. A. HARTLEY. 








Probably the most unique apiary in this 
country is that of Seldon E. Bailey, who 
resides about a mile and a half back of 
Pomeroy, O., in a very fertile valley. He 
is a successful truck-farmer, but keeps a 
few colonies of bees, principally to furnish 
his own table with honey. Just in the rear 
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of his home is a high cliff of sandstone, 
facing the morning sun, with honeycombed 
cavities at the base. In the shelter of these 
cavities Mr. Bailey has twelve stands of 
bees, and it makes them an ideal home. It 
is comparatively warm in winter, and just 
cool enough in summer, and is always dry. 
The accompanying illustration shows Mr. 
Bailey in the foreground. 
Pomeroy, O. 


my 





THE BEST-KNOWN BEE-KEEPER OF TWO HEMI- 
SPHERES. 


In Memoriam of Charles Dadant. 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


As briefly mentioned in GLEANINGS for 
July 15, the death of Mr. Charles Dadant 
occurred July 16. A _ brief illness of 36 
hours preceded his death, fulfilling a wish 
often expressed by him that he might never 
become childish, nor linger a burden to him- 
self and others. Few men have lived to 
pass the 85th milestone of life’s journey re- 
taining such vigor of mind and body. 

He was born May 22, 1817, in the village 
of Vaux-Sous-Aubigny, in the golden hills 
which separate Champagne from Burgun- 
dy. He was educated in the city of Lan- 


CHARLES DADANT. 


gres, and, later, went into the mercantile 


business. In 1863 he moved to America, 
and, prompted by the reports of the crops 
harvested by the noted M. Quinby, he be- 
gan bee-keeping and soon found himself 
quite successful. When he reached Ameri- 
ca he knew not a word of the English lan- 
guage. He established himself on a small 
farm near Hamilton, and subscribed to 
Horace Greeley’s paper, the New-JVork 
Tribune, denying himself any French books 
or paper. In this way he found himself 
compelled to follow the events of the day, 
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by the use of a dictionary; and so great 
was his ability to learn, that, although then 
46 years of age, within three years he 
knew English well enough to write articles 
for the Amer. Bee Journal, then published 
in Washington. His articles on ‘‘How I 
became an Apiculturist,’’ published in Vol. 
3 and 4 of the paper for 1867-’8, were eager- 
ly read. In 1869 he undertook the task of 
fighting the routine of European bee cul- 
ture by writing for the French, Italian, and 
Swiss bee-keepers. In 1874 he published a 
small book, ‘‘ Petit Cours d’ Apiculture Pra- 
tique,’’ in the French language. In 1886 
he revised Langstroth’s work, which was 
shortly after translated by him into French, 
and retranslated by others into Russian. 
He became so well known that there are 
very few countries where his name is not 
familiar to practical bee-keepers. 

Notwithstanding the clear and forceful 
manner of Mr. Dadant in writing English 
(although it never became easy for him to 
converse in that language), yet he wielded 
a pen of still greater power when writing 
in his native language; and the fact that 
the movable hive is to-day so much in use 
among French-speaking people is not a lit- 
tle due to the vigorous writings of Charles 
Dadant, the Dadant and the Dadant-Blatt 
hive being among the most common in France 
of movable-frame hives. 

In this connection it is not out of place to 
say that his son, Camille P., bids fair to 
become, like his father, a power at lony 
range, for he has lately begun to furnish 
monthly articles of ability and interest to 
that standard French bee journal the /e- 
vue Internationale. 

In 1874 Mr. Dadant took into partnership 
with him his son, C. P. Dadant, and to- 
gether they increased their apiaries till 
they reached the number of 500 or more col- 
onies. They harvested at different times 
crops of 40,000 to 45,000 lbs. of honey. La- 
ter they went into the manufacture of comb 
foundation. In 1873 Mr. D. went to Italy 
for Italian bees, and became a most suc- 
cessful importer, having been the first to 
ascertain what was necessary to keep bees 
alive on such long journeys. 

It is pleasant to know that the familiar 
firm name, Dadant & Son, is to be contin- 
ued, the son becoming the senior, and the 
son’s son, Louis C., the junior member. 


[Charles Dadant, almost the last repre- 
sentative of the Langstroth and Quinby 
generation, was probably the best-known 
bee-keeper of any man in the world, for his 
writings have been read in both hemi- 
spheres. Langstroth wielded a great influ- 
ence in America; but perhaps there is n 
bee-keeper in all Europe whose hive and 
system were more fully adopted than those 
of our late departed friend. He was avig- 
orous writer in English; but, as Dr. Miller 
says, his pen wielded a still greater power 
when writing French. 

I met him some ten years ago, and wel! 
do I remember the cordial welcome he ex- 
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tended, and how, as I got into the carriage 
to drive to town, the old gentleman, with 
that warmth of feeling so characteristic of 
the man toward those he loved, leaned for- 
ward and grasped my hand and hung toit. 
I had not at that time written much on bees, 
and he knew me only through my father; 
but from his manner I took it he loved me 
because I was a son of A. I. Root, for in- 
deed he and my father were very warm 
friends. 

Years ago Mr. Dadant imported queens 
from Italy. Like all imported queens these 
were leather-colored and rather inferior- 
looking compared with the ordinary yellow 
queens of the same race in this country. It 
was not long before Mr. Dadant was ac- 
cused of sending out hybrids for imported. 
At that time my father came to the rescue 
by saying that, if Mr. Dadant wanted to 
send out hybrids, he would mail mismated 
Italian queens of a bright color rather than 
to send the dark-colored genuine imported 
of Italy which hedid. This little act pleas- 
ed Mr. Dadant, and I think he never for- 
got it. 

Our business connection with the Da- 
dants has always been of the pleasantest. 
Indeed, there are no better or more suc- 
cessful business men in our ranks than 
those same Frenchmen; and when they first 
advertised that every inch of their founda- 
tion would be equal to the samples, they 
lived up to the very letter of their guaran- 
tee. 

I am not so sure but the death of Mr. 
Dadant will mean more to the bee-keepers 
of Europe than to those of America. In- 
deed, it is wonderful that he could wield 
such a mighty influence in modern apicul- 
ture at such ‘‘long range,’’ and in a foreign 
country, even if it was his old fatherland. 

It is gratifying to know that his son, Ca- 
mille, is also able to influence, as did his 
tnt respected father, at ‘‘long range.’’— 
ED. 





Whereas, we have this day received no- 
tice of the death of the venerable Charles 
Dadant, of Hamilton, Illinois, at the ripe 
old age of eighty-five years; and 

Whereas, the services of Mr. Dadant to 
the science and art of bee-keeping have 
been of the first order, and his life has 
been a benediction to all who have been as- 
sociated with him in business and social 
ways, therefore be it 

kesolved, that we, the members of the 
k.xecutive Committee of the Colorado State 
Bee-keepers’ Association, hereby express 
our appreciation of his character and worth 
as aman and a friend, and that we unite 
with his friends and admirers everywhere 
in testifying to his worth. 

Resolved, that the Secretary of this Com- 
mittee be directed to transmit a copy of these 
resolutions to Mr. C. P. Dadant with the 
condolences of the Committee. 

JAMES U. HARRIS. 
FRANK RAUCHFUSS. 
D. W. WORKING. 
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NATUR:i’S WAY. > 
Best Time to Rear Queens; Im,ori.nce of Lotality. 
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ME: Ke 4 
BY ADRIAN“ GETAZ, “” 
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Mr. Root: —Have you not been’a litt'e ‘bit 


hasty in saying that queens rai 3h ‘Au- 
gust may possibly be not very good because 


it is nature’s way to have queens raised 
during the swarming season? \'\Take the 
hives, for instance. It is \tature’s Way to 
have the bees lodged ina hollow tree, Away 
up from the ground. Why sod::Sefar as I 
can see, for three reasons!“Pretéction from 
their four-footed or two-footed enemies; pro- 
tection from the cold by the thickness of the 
wood; protection from the hot sun by the 
foliage of the trees. 

We now keep bees in square boxes close 
to the ground. That, certainly, is not na- 
ture’s way; but if we can fulfill the three 
conditions named above — protect our bees 
against kicking calves or other accidents by 
a fence; protect them against the cold by 
an outer casing, or putting them into a cel- 
lar; protecting them against a too hot sun 
by some kind of shade, have we not ful- 
filled the conditions required by nature? 
And, after all, it is these conditions that 
are to be met, no difference in what way it 
is done. 

Take the artificial queen-cells. If they 
are made of the proper material, of the 
proper size and shape, and placed at the 
proper place in the hive, why should they 
not answer the purposeas well? Andthey do. 

You say it is nature’s way to raise queens 
during the swarming season. That’s true. 
But why? Because at that time the neces- 
sary conditions for raising good queens are 
present. Warm weather. plenty of food 
and abundance of bees, especially nurses. 
These are the conditions. Now, if we can 
bring about these conditions in August, 
why should the queens raised at that time 
be inferior to those raised in June? And, 
in fact, they are as good. Our queen- 
breeders raise queens throughout the en- 
tire season, and there is no differeuce be- 
tween them as long as the conditions are 
favorable. But, on the other hand, an or- 
dinary bee-keeper might not be as able to 
secure the necessary conditions as would 
an experienced and well-equipped queen- 
breeder. 

After the above had shaped itself in my 
mind, the thought occurred to me that the 
‘* locality ’’ must necessarily be considered. 
Here the honey-flow ends, practically, be- 
tween the middle and last of July. I said 
‘*honey-flow,’’ but honey season would be 
a better word, for it is a succession of 
small, very irregular, and very variable 
flows from a number of different sources. 
After that there is a period of dry and very 
warm weather, lasting until the middle or 
end of September, and, occasionally, later 
in October. That means two months dur- 
ing which the apiarist can raise queens, 
make artificial increase, etc., with full 
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success, if he manages it properly. The 
main point is to feed plenty. 

But it is evident that, in northern coun- 
tries, the case may be altogether different. 
There, when the honey-flow ceases, the 
weather may be already too cool, or the 
end of the season too near, to permit any 
such operations. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


[In your first sentence you have evident- 
ly read into my footnote, page 536, more 
than I putin it. I did not say that ‘‘queens 
raised in August may possibly be not very 
good because it is not nature’s way,’’ but I 
did say this: ‘‘ If one is not going to prac- 
tice modern methods of queen-rearing, and 
expects to rear queens in the old-fashioned 
way, after the honey-flow, he will rear in- 
ferior queens as a rule.’’ You will see 
there is quite a difference in the two state- 
ments. If one uses modern methods he can 
raise practically as good queens dJe/fore or 
after the honey-flow as during the swarm- 
ing season. 

I have read over your article above very 
carefully, and I think that, in the main, I 
agree with you all through; and if you will 
read again my footnote on page 536, taking 
into consideration the gua/lifying clauses, I 
think you will see there is no real conflict. 
Understand me, I do not advocate following 
nature blindly and literally; but I do ad- 
vocate having our modern methods incorpo- 
rate some of the essential features of na- 
ture’s ways. For example, the best queen- 
cells are, as a rule, built in strong colonies 
when the bees are well fed — that is, when 
Obviously, we can 


stores are coming in. 
not in practice have all the cells built dur- 


ing the swarming season. In our artificial 
methods we must imitate nature to a cer- 
tain extent by feeding—get the bees up toa 
high pitch of prosperity. Again, when we 
make outdoor-wintering hives we must fol- 
low nature’s plan, not to put our bees in an 
inaccessible hollow log fifty feet from the 
ground to get thick walls, but put them 
into a hive that will meet the requirements 
of man, and which will have the essential 
features of protection — such protection as 
we find in a hollow log, more or less por- 
ous, with rotten woody fiber between the 
bees and the outer air. When hens’ eggs 
are hatched in an incubator, notwithstand- 
ing the whole plan is artificial the essen- 
tial features of nature’s way must be fol- 
lowed implicitly. The eggs must be turn- 
ed just so often; they must be kept at a 
certain temperature; in fact, the incubator 
must do with those eggs just what the old 
hen does in a state of nature when she is 
left to herself. 

When, therefore, we talk about following 
nature’s ways, it should be understood that 
we do not follow her literally, but we adopt 
the essential features that she points out, 
and adapt them to our convenience. <A box 
hive will get perhaps as much honey in some 
Jorm, asthe most modern single walledh hive 
of the same capacity, but is not convenient 
for man.—ED. | 


AUG. 1 
THE HUMMING OF 7HE BEES. 


BY FREDERICK WEBLEY, M. D. 


Sweet are the day-dreams of childhood 
And the hopes of early years; 
Then life is fair and beautiful 
And the heart knows naught of fears. 
At times, as I work and listen, 
With a mind and heart at ease, 
My childhood’s days come back to me 
With the humming of the bees. 


Whenever I hear their murmur 
I think of a garden fair 
With lilies and pinks and roses 
Lending fragrance to the air; 
The birds built nests; gay butterflies 
Came sailing over the trees, 
And children’s voices mingled 
With the humming of the bees, 


Oh! what would I give if only 
I could hear those voices now, 
And see the dear home faces lit 
With affection’s tender glow? 
Sometimes but a slight suggestion 
Will revive those memories, 
And the past comes up before me 
With the humming of the bees. 


I can see the old surroundings 
Of the house with ample lawn, 
The rainbow spray of fountain, 

The quaint sun-dial, the pet fawn; 
Beyoud tne hedge stood the bee-hives, 
And oft on the summer breeze 
Was borne the scent of the lindens 

And the humming of the bees. 


A world so fair and beautiful 
Could be made by Love alone; 
And who can douopt our destiny 
When the ways of Love are known? 
For all life’s blessings shall we not 
Render thanks on bended knees 
If songs of thankfulness arise 
With the humming of the bees? 


Sweet are the day-dreams of childhood, 
And fair the ideals of youth; 
But fairer is the character 
Where the ideal forms in truth. 
Our best hopes live in the future; 
But dreams that will ever please 
Come back to me as I listen 
To the humming of the bees. 


Santa Rosa, California. 








BEE-KEEPERS’ SONG. 
BY HARRY LATHROP. 


When apple-blossoms come in May, 
And clover comes in June; 

When bees can work from day to day, 
In “soft and pleasing tune ;" 

When hasswood comes in hot July, 
And heartsease in the fall; 

Then may we on the bees rely, 
For food and raiment all. 


But when the spring is cold and drear, 
The apple-blossoms killed, 

When clover fails to reappear, 
With shining blossoms filled, 

When basswood-flowers are scarce and dry, 
And heartsease none at all, 

We feel like sitting down to cry, 
We're driven to the wall! 


*Tis well for us we see most clear 
The bitter with the sweet 
Is mingled nearly every year, 

To make our lives complete. 
When clover tails her shining yield, 
Then basswood comes along, 
And autumn flowers in every field 
Oft tune our thankful song. 


Calamine, Wis., July 8. 





















PHACELIA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 
Friend Miller: —1n looking over your 
Straws for June 15, page 499, you ask con- 
cerning phacelia. Morethan 25 years ago, 
while I was gardener ‘to Hon. W. Cothren, 
one season I filled a round seven-foot bed 
with phacelia to have the blue flowers to 
cut, it being one of Mr. Cothren’s favorite 
color flowers; and, very much to my amuse- 
ment, also to that of Mr. Cothren, the pha- 
celia was very seldom cut, from fear of the 
bees that fairly swarmed upon it at all 
times. The bed was well manured from 
the cow-yard, the soil being partly of de- 
composed trap rock. The plants were rank, 
and clusters of flowers were fine. I saved 
and sent to A. I. Root, some time in the 
°70’s, about a gill of clean seed, but I never 
heard from it. But, so far as I know, it is 
one of the most frequently visited of culti- 
vated flowers. It is one of the few plants 
that can be used for a whole border by a 
walk — that is to say, a path 50, 75, or 100 
feet from house to street, a border of 18 in. 
of sod next to the walk, then a 24-inch bor- 
der of phacelia the whole Jength, is a beau- 
ty; but a solitary plant is a lonesome af- 
fair to deal with. 

On page 500 I see your Straw on queens 
more than two years old being more valua- 
ble with more age. I have one in her fifth 
season that, three times this year, I have 
refused $50 for, and she is keeping up her 
7 L. combs solid with brood—one four years 
old and three of them three years old. 
Neither of them is for sale or trade One 
of the three-year-olds is working-in 60 414 X 
4% 7-to-foot, with 9 L. frames with solid 
brood below. I really wish she would hold 
up on laying, as I think I should like her 
just as well in 1904 as 1902. 

H. L. JEFFREY. 

Woodbury, Ct., June 22. 

[Dr. Miller comments as follows:] 


Mr. Jeffrey evidently thinks that the pha- 
celia that has been lauded by the European 
journals is the same as the phacelia of the 
florists in this country. I have all the 
time supposed it a different plant, but I 
should be glad to believe that he is right 
and Iam wrong. I have had the phacelia 
of which he speaks, a beautiful flower, and 
a field of it would be worth a considerable 
journey to see. But is it the same as the 
forage plant of Europe? I have never heard 
of it as a forage plant in this country. Is 
it possible that so beautiful a flower has a 
forage value? Of its value as a honey- 
plant, there is no doubt. You know that, 
as a rule, bees do not pay much attention 
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to honey-plants if there be only a few spec- 
imens; but if you have only one or two pha- 
celia-plants you will find them busily visit- 
ed by the bees. The flower is so beautiful 
that at one time I kept it as a house-plant 
in winter. I can hardly believe that this 
beautiful flower and rich honey-plant is 
valuable for forage or we should have heard 
of it beforethis. As I think the Europeans 
got it from California, it ought not to be a 
hard matter to learn about it from Califor- 
nians. 

{ Regarding the new colossal white clover, 
Dr. Miller says:] 

There is no sort of question that the new 
white clover, ‘‘colossal Ladino,’’ is any 
thing but a humbug. I have seven plants 
now coming into bloom that I raised from 
the same seed as that I sent you. One of 
the plants is nothing but the common white 
clover. Five of them have leaves like red 
clover, and the seventh has leaves that look 
like alsike, only they are as large as red- 
clover leaves. I inclose a leaf of each of 
the three kinds. You will see that the two 
larger kinds are fully as large as red-clo- 
ver leaves. But the habit of growth is ut- 
terly unlike that of alsike and red clover, 
and is exactly that of white clover, for the 
stalk runs along the ground, and roots at 
intervals. The plant from which I plucked 
the red-clover leaf has one of its blossoms 
out nearly full, and it is a regular white- 
clover blossom of large size, but hardly so 
large in proportion as the leaf. The stem 
of the blossom measures eleven inches. 

The question is, whether colossal Ladino 
has special value as a forage plant. AIl- 
though as large as red clover it is recum- 
bent, the stalk all the time hugging the 
ground closely, so I can hardly imagine 
that the crop would at any time stand more 
than ten or twelve inches high. Would 
that be high enough to mow? 

C. C. MILLER. 

[When father came home from Michigan 
for a few days he called my attention to 
this big (?) clover growing in one of the 
beds. He said the garden boys d>clared 
they could see no difference between it and 
ordinary whiteclover. The blossoms seem- 
ed to be just about the s3me in character- 
istics and size, but the foliage of some of 
it seems to be much larger than that of 
white. I say some of it, for it seems to 
vary greatly. We scarcely knew what es- 
timate to put on it. But if I had bought 
100 Ibs. of it, paying a big price for it, I 
am not sure but that I should have pro- 
nounced it a humbuy.—Ep. | 

PHACELIA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

Mr. Root:—I have your A BC book, but 
in it I fail to find what I should like to 
know — does phacelia yield honey? In the 
spring of 1901 my wife received a package 
of mixed flower-seeds. She sowed these 
seeds just in front of the kitchen door. 
When they came up I began to make fun of 
her ‘‘ ragweed ”’ as I called it; but it soon 
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began to bloom, and then we noticed the 
bees seemed to be crazy over it the first 
thing in the morning and last at night. I 
sowed a plat this spring of about six square 
rods. It began to bloom about a month 
ago. Now there is a swarm on it all the 
time. I could find nothing like it in the 
catalogs, so I sent a sample to our agricul- 
tural college at Pullman. They gave it the 
name ‘‘ Phacelia.’’ Now, what I want to 
know is, does it yield honey enough to war- 
rant me in plowing up my 1%2-acre lot and 
sowing it to phacelia? I have it in alfalfa, 
but it doesn’t seem to do well. I think it is 
too cold. I am onacreek bottom. I have 
27 colonies now, and more to come. 
A. S. THOMPSON. 
Garfield, Wash., July 17. 





MORE ABOUT PHACELIA. 


[The following, from Mr. J. F. Sempers, 
will, perhaps, answer a good many points 
in doubt or in controversy referred to in the 
preceding.—ED. ] 

To Dr. Miller’s query on p. 499, I would 
say phacelia represents a large genus of 
plants widely distributed. There are fig- 
ured in Britton & Brown’s ‘‘ Flora of the 
Northern States and Canada ’’ nine species 
whose combined ranges extend from Texas, 
Alabama, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, to 
Minnesota, Dakota, and Idaho, besides 
sume fifty other species in the western part 
of North America. Probably several or all 
of the species are useful for bee-pasturage 
in their respective ranges. 

Our one plant here, Phacelia dubia, I 
have never seen visited by bees, though it is 
quite abundant. Coming into bloom in 
May, when the main flow is in progress, it 
is probably ignored by the bees because of 
the presence of greater nectar-yielders—tu- 
lip-tree, raspberry, and white clover. 

J. ForD SEMPERS. 

Aikin, Md., July 22. 
SWARMING WITHOUT QUEEN-CELLS; DO 

PRIME SWARMS COME OFF WITH VIR- 

GINS? THE DIFFERENCE IN STOCK, 
AND HOW THIS DIFFERENCE EN- 
TERS INTO THE SWARM- 

ING PROBLEM. 

We should like to ask Dr. Miller if he is 
sure bees do not swarm without leaving 
queen-cells started; also, is it a fact that 
the young queens begin hatching out about 
a week after the swarm issues? Our ex- 
perience is rather different. The present 
season we had 484 swarms led out by clip- 
ped queens, and in 25 per cent of those 
swarms there were from one to haif a dozen 
virgin queens and more left in the hives. 
Working with clipped queens under such 
conditions was not a flattering success. 
With over four hundred colonies in one 
vard, and swarms coming out at the rate of 
twenty or more a day, what course would 
have been best to pursue under the condi- 
tions given? M. W. SHEPHERD. 

Hollister, Fla. 


Are. 1 


[We submitted the abuve iu Dr. Miller 
for reply.—Ep. | 

No, I am not sure that bees never swarm 
without first starting queen-cells; for since 
the introduction of Italians it has been pret- 
ty generally taught that there may be such 
a thing as bees swarming without the start- 
ing of queen-cells. Cheshire says bees very 
rarely, and that in the case of yellow bees, 
swarm before queen-cells have been started. 
I think the v7z/e is that the bees start queen- 
cells some seven to ten days before the issu- 
ing of a prime swarm, and I think the 
teachings of all the text-books agree with 
this idea. In my own experience I may say 
that I have known queen-cells to be started 
without any swarming resulting, but never 
in a single case have I known a prime 
swarm to issue without the previous start- 
ing of queen-cells. But I have no right to 
say that the experience of others must ex- 
actly coincide with my own, and others say 
there are exceptions to the rule. 

‘*Ts it a fact that the young queens begin 
hatching out about a week after the swarm 
issues?’’ I think all the authorities agree 
that such is the rule, with the exceptions, 
of course, as previously mentioned. 

Having swarms led out by a clipned 
queen accompanied by one or more virgins 
is certainly a remarkable experience, the 
like of which, I think, has never before been 
reported — that is, if it is meant that this 
was the first issuing of the old queen. 
Such a thing might happen if bad weather 
delayed the issuing of the prime swarm for 
a week or so, but it kardly seems that such 
could have been the case with Mr. Shep- 
herd’s hees. 

As to what I would do if I had twenty or 
more swarms issuing daily, a fourth of 
them having, besides the clipped queen, one 
or more virgins, I must say I really don't 
know. I suppose I should very likely do 
just about the same as you did, friend 
Shepherd. But I think I should try very 
hard not to be placed in such a predica- 
ment the second year. If I were working 
for extracted honey I would take the Dema- 
ree plan, put all the brood in an upper sto- 
ry, leaving the queen on foundation below, 
an excluder between. But if I were living 
in California I might not succeed with that, 
for Delos Wood says it is a failure with 
him every time. 

I might try another plan that is recom- 
mended by Cowan and others. Before the 
colony reaches the swarming- point, take 
away all brood, leaving the bees on foundit- 
tion, and putting the brood over another fu!l 
colony. It is claimed that neither of the 
two colonies will then swarm. 

I sincerely hope, however, that I may 
never be so situated as to be obliged to 
skirmish around after some plan to head « ff 
such outlandish proceedings. 

C. C. MILLER. 


{From my experience during the last few 
days while I have been out in the apiary 
among the bees I am convinced that this 
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swarming problem hinges somewhat if not 
largely on stock. During the early part of 
the season we were short of queens, and had 
to order from the South. The first queens 
that arrived were of the yellow stock, and 
a large number of them were put in the 
apiary. It was a remarkable fact that 
pearly all these queens were either super- 
seded right in the height of the honey-flow, 
and the young virgins subsequently led off 
a swarm, or else the old queen would try 
to swarm out. As our queens were all 
clipped the queen would be disposed of, and 
subsequently a virgin and the bees would 
‘light out.’’ There is scarcely one of the 
colonies of this particular yellow strain 
that has any thing more than a one-story 
hive. But our imported leather stock not 
only are not disposed to swarm if it has 
any kind of fair show, but it will keep on 
storing honey, and the colonies having that 
blood are, as a rule, three and four stories 
high. On some of the hives there are two 
supers of full-depth extracting-frames and 
one of comb honey. It may be that abun- 
dance of room or large hives prevented the 
swarming; but this same leather-colored 
stock in single story eight-frame hives will 
store honey without swarming to a great 
extent. I do not mean in one breath to con- 
demn yellow stock and to praise the leather- 
colored; but we have for years been trying 
to develop the non-swarming honey strains; 
and there is any amount of evidence to show 
that this selected stock is far superior in 
every way to some yellow blood. The 
trouble with many strains of yellow bees 
is, they are selected because of their color, 
and color is all they have. But when I say 
this I wish to say we have some yellow 
blood that are home stayers and good work- 
ers. But where we have one such yellow 
strain we have ten others of the leather 
bees that have been bred, not for color, but 
for business. 

Now, then, to answer the query raised by 
Mr. Shepherd, my own opinion is, he has a 
stock that ought to be superseded by some- 
thing better. If I mistake not, Mr. Shep- 
herd is working for Mr. Marchant, who is 
a producer of extracted honey largely. If 
Mr. Marchant has bees that swarm at the 
rate Mr. Shepherd speaks of, when run- 
ning for extracted honey, the queens ought 
to have their heads pinched and some other 
ones putin their places. It does not seem 
to me that modern methods should tolerate 
such swarming for extracted honey, al- 
though it may not be possible to curtail it 
when running for comb. But we all know 
there is a great difference in bees. Dr. 
Miller, when I visited his apiary, showed 
me here and there a colony that would far 
outstrip any thing else in the yard. They 
would not swarm, but keep on storing in 
sections; and I think nearly every apiarist 
has samples of these bees. I do not mean 
that our readers should send to the Root 
Co. for their stock; but let them select bees 
for business out of their own yards, and 
breed from them.—ED. ] 
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CAN WE PREVENT BEES FROM CROWDING 
THE BROOD-CHAMBER ? 

We are having very dry weather here 
now, and the bees are doing but little work. 
I am using your Ideal super with all of my 
25 colonies, and like them very much. I 
think the bees seal the honey in thin sec- 
tions much quicker than where they build 
it thicker. Can you suggest some plan by 
which I can keep the bees from crowding 
the queen in the brood-chamber? Here we 
have a good flow of honey in April, then a 
moderate flow until July 15, and by that 
time the colonies are diminished in strength, 
some so they can not work to the best ad- 
vantage. Do you think it would help to in- 
troduce young queens, say about May 1? I 
nearly always rear a few queens from my 
best colonies when they swarm, so as to re- 
place any that do not suit me. 

Hazlehurst, Miss. J. S. WIsE. 


[This is a question that hinges a great 
deal on locality, and I do not know that I 
am competent to answer it, for conditions 
under which you are placed; but it strikes 
me I would test on a limited scale the large 
brood-nest with alarge frame. The Jumbo 
or Quinby size of frame might afford relief. 
But whatever frame or hive I adopted I 
would make it a rule to see that the bees 
never found it necessary to crowd in on the 
brood-chamber. If we were using eight- 
frame hives I would make the brood-cham- 
bers of two stories each, with some brood 
in each story; and I would run the hives 
three and four stories high, making sure 
the bees always had empty combs or foun- 
dation. I should judge from what you 
write you allow the bees to crowd the 
brood-nest. If you run for comb honey it is 
not always possible to avoid such crowd- 
ing; but when you run for extracted the 
matter can be handled in the manner I 
have explained.— Ep. ] 


BLEACHING COMB HONEY WITH SULPHUR; 
AN OPEN LETTER TO J. E. CRANE. 

I see in GLEANINGS of June 15 an article 
from J. E. Crane, giving his experience in 
bleaching honey, and the difficulties he 
found in using sulphur. He says the writ- 
ers of the articles on bleaching honey, 
which appeared in GLEANINGS two years 
ago, recommended the use of sulphur fumes 
cold—that is, to be burned outside, and con- 
ducted through a pipe. As I wrote the first 
article that appeared in GLEANINGS on 
bleaching honey I wish to give a statement 
of the way I then recommended and still 
practice in sulphuring honey. I use a box 
resembling a watering-trough, bottom side 
up. Holes are bored, over which I place a 
tier of seven or eight supers of honey. I 
place a teacupful of sulphur in a metal 
dish, and touch a lighted match to the sul- 
phur, and place it directly under the supers 
on the box. In twoor three hours the sul- 
phur will have burned, the fumes will have 
gone up through the supers, and escaped 
through between the supers and under the 
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cover. I do not find any’ discoloration of 
the combs, and have notrouble in bleaching 
the honey. However, my success may be 
owing, to some extent, to our dry climate. 
I cover the top and sides of my bleaching- 
house with cloth, as I can not get too much 
sunlight. I find here that honey is safe 
from the heat until it gets above 90 degrees. 

We shall have little honey here. 

Pala, Cal., July 2. A. E. WHITE. 


HOW TO CIRCUMVENT A COLONY OF 


ROBBERS. 

Please tell me what I shall do with a 
colony that is robbing the other hives. The 
robber hive is heavy with honey, and is a 
strong colony. It robbed me of four hives. 
On the 25th of May it tried to rob the fifth, 
and I raised the hive off from the bottom- 
board. That did not help, so I opened the 
top and that did no good. It was still rob- 
bing away, so the best thing I knew was 
to take the hive that was being robbed into 
the cellar. This colony I examined first, 
and the queen is all right. She is a year 
old. H. B. STUMPE. 

Baileyville, Ill., May 28. 


BAD 


[My advice would be for you to swap 
places with the robbed colony and the one 
that is doing the robbing. Then see what 
will happen. We tried that some years 
ago in acase almost identically the same 
as yours, and the effect on the robbers was 
fairly magical—at least for the time being. 
—ED. 

OLD COFFEE-SACKS FOR SMOKER FUEL; A 

NEW USE FOR THE GERMAN WAX-PRESS. 

I find old coffee-sacks in pieces just big 
enough to fill a smoker the very best mate- 
rial I have tried in 30 years in the use of 
smokers. I find my German wax-press par 
excellence in cooking beans and corn in 
cans to preserve for future use, and am sat- 
isfied it will be the very thing for canning 
tomatoes and other fruit. It holds 24 quart 
tin cans at one time. J. B. Rapp. 

Owensville, O., July 18. 


[Some one his before suggested the value 
of old coffee-sacks for smoker fuel. There 
is nothing better for good strong pungent 
smoke, unless it is propolized cloths or 
quilts that have outlived or outworn their 
usefulness. But your idea of using the 
German wax-press for cooking beans and 
corn in cans is unique. I never thought of 
it before. Such a machine would be very 
useful in most households. I will have my 
wife try it.—Ep. | 


A REPORT FROM DR. J. L. GANDY. 


Rain continues, and honey prospects un- 
changed. This means a poor crop in Ne- 
braska. I also have reports from Colorado, 
saying it was an off year there, but did not 
give the reason. Were it not for catnip and 
sweet clover I should now have to feed. 

J. L. GANpDy. 

Humboldt, Neb., July 18. 
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And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils tne breath of 
life; and man became a living soul.—GEN. 2: 7. 

The text above has just attracted my at- 
tention because of the part of the sentence 
that reads, *‘and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life.’’ God gave life, and God 
is now giving life to humanity with every 
breath. Weeach and all depend on God 
for the next breath of air we take. After 
one has had his breath cut off so that it 
seems doubtful if he shall draw another 
one, he can then realize as he never did be- 
fore what a gift is the air we breathe, and 
being permitted to breathe it. 

We gather from the text that man was 
not yet a “‘living soul’’ until God himself 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. 
Dear reader, I am afraid there are many 
of us who can hardly be called ‘‘living 
souls,’’ just because we are not getting this 
breath of life in the fullness God intended 
we should have it; and with this preface I 
want to talk about purer air or better air 
than most of us have every day of our lives. 

T. B. Terry, in his recent health talks in 
the Practical Farmer, has had much to say 
about pure air. He has discovered, like 


myself, that it is a pretty hard matter to 
ventilate any room so it will be, in point of 
ventilation, equal to being right outdoors. 


He comes pretty near it, however, by hav- 
ing his study a good-sized room, with plen- 
ty of windows, and then taking the win- 
dows clear out, both upper and lower sash, 
and putting a frame covered with wire 
screen in place of the sash. Mr. T. has 
passed through some experience with fail- 
ing health, like myself, that has, perhaps. 
made him more sensitive to the effects of 
bad air than people usually are. I have 
sometimes thought we might almost thank 
God for these struggles against disease 
when they lead us to study his laws, and 
drive us to him in prayer for wisdom and 
understanding in such matters. Mr. T. 
tried taking his writing material out under 
the shade of the trees in the yard; but in- 
sects bothered him so that he found it ad- 
visable to make his room in the house as 
near like outdoors as possible. It will re- 
pay any one interested in the matter to read 
all he has to say about the way he has ac- 
complished it, or come very near it. 

I have told you that my life here in the 
woods is mostly outdoors, and that our cab- 
in is like Terry’s study and sleeping-rooms 
—almost the same as outdoors. Our floor 
is still so that we can have the air come 
right up through it, when desired, and Ter- 
ry has had his home made over, to some ex- 
tent, so he can have a draft from the lower 
rooms clear up to the attic. I am still hav- 
ing days, or parts of days, when my strength 
(or something) gives out, and the remedy is 
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right along this line of pure air, and more 
of it. Mrs. Root (like Mrs. Terry) is right 
with me in the matter. It isn’t rest we 
need, for, in fact, it is often exercise that is 
wanted; but with either rest or exercise, 
pure air is always wanted, and wanted in 
abundance. Our cabin is on a hill, or, 
rather, in a notch between two hills, and I 
at first claimed it commanded all the breeze 
that could ever be needed. Mrs. Root did 
not agree. At her request a high point just 
back of the cottage was cleared off except 
a few shade trees, and under these small 
maples a hammock was hung. This point 
commands a beautiful view of Grand Trav- 
erse Bay (Lake Michigan beyond), and dur- 
ing the middle of every hot summer day 
there is almost sure to be a breeze froin the 
great northern lakes. There have been 
only a very few days this summer when I 
could take my nap there, without blanket 
or overcoat, or both of them. 

Well, this point is our ‘‘ Sanitarium.”’ 
When I have my ‘‘used-up”’ spells the ham- 
mock always cures. A sleep is better; but 
lying still twenty or thirty minutes, with 
my face toward the breeze, often does almost 
as well. The air of this locality is, no 
doubt, equal to almost any in the world;* 
but the summit of the #z// is a wonderful 
factor. Mrs. Root insists that our perma- 
nent dwelling shall be up there when we 
build one. I urge it will be much labor to 
go up and down with every thing, and that 
the ‘*breeze’’ in winter and early spring 
will be called by another name; but she de- 
clares, every time, there is where she wants 
to live. 

My friend, if there is a hill or even an 
elevation on your premises, thank God for 
it and try Mrs. Root’s ‘‘tonic.’’ Insanity 
is on the increase, the doctors tell us, and 
one form of it is becoming alarming. They 
call it ‘‘narco’”’ insanity. It is caused by 
the craze for patent medicines; and these 
medicines sell because they contain zarcot- 
ics. Just contrast the idea—taking drugs 
(at a dollar a bottle) when pure air costs 
nothing, and is a ¢housand times better 
every way! 

It you haven’t an elevation of land on 
your premises, fix a summer-house on the 
roof of your home, or a place to swing a 
hammock in hot weather. Come to think of 
it. th s would be only going back to Bible 
times—going up on the roof to escape the 
heat and to get a breeze of pure air. In 
many locations it will pay, I am sure, to go 
away up. The makers of windmills, in 
their circulars, are very emphatic about 
the importance of having the mill clear 
above surroundings. Push it several feet 
above trees and every thing else. Well, 





*Mrs. Root had a pretty piece of plated ware she 
said she should discard because it was so much work 
to keep it bright. No matter how well it was scoured, 
in atew days dark spots came on it. This was in 
Ohio. Last spring she brought it up here, and it has 
kept bright and clean all summer long. Here in the 
wo ds there are no locomotives or coal smoke from 
any source to load the air with sulphurous fumes, and, 
as a consequence, silver keeps bright and untarnished. 
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what is good for windmills is good for peo- 


ple. Get away from the impure lower 
world, up into God’s pure and moving 
breezes. 


Terry tells us how he has been troubled 
in traveling to get the windows open wide 
in his sleeping-rooms in hotels. Why, I 
have had them try to give me a bed in rooms 
without any window at all; but I never ac- 
cepted such a room except once. I to'd you 
about being so sick in Florida I feared I 
should die; well, it was the night after I 
was obliged to sleep in a small room with 
three others who wouldn’t have a window 
open. As a compromise they agreed to let 
me open the one door, and this let in air 
from the room below where a crowd were 
smoking, swearing, and playing cards, 
nearly all night. Contrast this with our 
hammock under the little maple-trees on the 
hill. 

But I want to emphasize a point that I 
can not remember even Terry has made; 
and it is, to move your bed away from the 
wall, wherever you are. Give the bad air 
that goes out of your nostrils every facility 
to get so far away there is little chance of 
any part of it being taken back again into 
the lungs. Most of us know the result of 
being in a crowded audience with the win- 
dows and doors closed. For years it has 
been very hard for me to endure this. It 
gives me the nightmare in broad daylight. 
This has been talked about, so I won’t take 
it up; but we who are getting old or feeble, 
or both, should study to avoid breathing the 
Same air over. One great reason why rid- 
ing in a buggy (or riding a wheel, if you 
choose) is su health-giving is, I think, be- 
cause the bad air is gone ‘‘to the winds’’ 
the instant it leaves our bodies. The won- 
derful ‘‘second wind,’’ so much has been 
said about in riding a wheel, is, in my 
opinion, caused (at least largely) by taking 
such unusual quantities of fresh pure air 
into the lungs. It makes me feel like a 
‘living soul,’’ as in our text, just to think 
of it. It is God’s breath that gives this 
wonderful thrill of new life, strength, and 
vigor. , 

Now let us go back to the bedroom. Get 
all the windows and doors open. Never 
mind burglars. They are nothing to be 
compared to consumption and kindred dis- 
eases. When I made a flying trip to Ohio 
the 4th of July, Mrs. Root slept alone in 
our cabin in the woods, with the door wide 
open. It was about the warmest night of 
the season, and this is a healthy locality in 
morals as well as in good air. As yet there 
are no tramps in this region, and such ter- 
rible crimes as are chronicled in Ohio are 
unknown here. But let us go back to that 
bed in the average bedroom. 

Get all the doors and windows open wide 
(of course, I am talking about, say, July 
and August weather). Get the head of the 
bed near the window where the air is com- 
ing in, then arrange your pillow so you can 
lie in such a manner astosend the air from 
your lungs over the side of the bed down to 
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the floor. Dothis in order that you may 
not draw back any of the air you have just 
expelled. I learned this almost from neces- 
sity. Thousands of times during my busy 
life I have found myself confronted with im- 
portant work that had to be done by a cer- 
tain time, and my strength exhausted. One 
of my brief naps was almost as much a ne- 
cessity as to breathe. How could I get to 
sleep quickest? By getting a breeze right 
in my face, and lying in such a position as 
I have described, so the bad air could drop 
out of the way and let the pure air in. In 
growing peaches and other crops we have 
had to study ‘‘air drainage.’’ By paying 
proper attention to the matter of air drain- 
age we avoid frost. If your peach-trees or 
other crops are in a hollow where the air 
settles stagnant, as it were, the frost will 
kill every thing. Well, people often sleep 
in a stagnant pool of bad air. Their pil- 
lows and feather beds get in such shape the 
air forms a pool around the sleeper; and 
the air that goes out of the lungs comes 
right back in again, or at least a large 
part of it. Some big stout men may stand 
this, but / can not. Even when lying in 
the hammock on a hot day, in order to get 
to sleep quick I put my face over the side, 
so there is absolutely no obstruction to the 
air going out. I hardly need to say one 
must clothe himself so as to be comfortable 
with allthis ‘‘draught”’ of air. Consump- 
tives are now being cured by keeping them 
outdoors all winter long. There is one such 
institution in bleak New England, and one 
in Colorado. Lots of woolens, and a big 
campfire outdoors, keep the patient warm. 

Yesterday the potato-bugs were getting 
bad, and there was no one besides myself 
to use the sprayer. I had nearly finished 
the field when I began to ‘‘play out.’’ I 
thought I would have to go to the hammock 
for a nap before I could finish; but just 
then a breeze came up from across the lakes. 
I opened my mouth wide and ‘‘ pulled in”’ 
great breaths of it, filling my lungs to their 
tullest extent, and pretty soon I had ‘‘second 
wind’’ without riding the wheel, and fin- 
ished my task easily. Lots of good air fur- 
nished oxygen for the blood; and instead of 
a lack of power I had a surplus. It is like 
fuel to the locomotive when on an up grade. 

The great Father, who, in his infinite 
wisdom and love formed us of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into us the breath 
of life, gave us also of his Holy Spirit that 
we might have a spiritual as well as phys- 
ical life, and he will surely guide us in 
both lines if we look to him. ‘‘Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right? ’’ 








Mr. Root:—Please say to your readers 
that if any of them have any questions they 
would like to have answered at the Denver 
convention, and will send them to me, I will 
see that they are presented. 

A. B. Mason, Sec. 

Toledo, O. 
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GETTING ‘‘ACQUAINTED’’ WITH TOOLS AND 
GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH BOYS. 
Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean 

men.—PROV. 22:29 

I told you about getting acquainted with 
my wheelbarrow. I had handled wheel- 
barrows more or less ever since I was big 
enough to make a boy’s wheelbarrow, and 
yet I did not know, till I was 62 years old, 
how to handle a heavy load on a wheelbar- 
row. I may have known how pretty well 
theoretically, but I had no practical experi- 
ence in making a wheelbarrow take loads 
that generally require a horse; and what 
pleased me most of all was to find / had 
the muscle and skill to make it do this 
work. A man worked for me a few days 
ago who had wonderful skill in handling 
logs by hand, without any horse. He ex- 
plained that he acquired that skill by be- 
ing obliged once, in an emergency, to clear 
up a piece of woods when no horse was 
available; and he said this skill had been 
of much value to him ever since. Well, it 
has in like manner done us good to work 
here in the woods, without a horse. 

One of the boys in our employ has an- 
noyed us somewhat because he is so curious 
in wanting to know how every thing is 
done, and all about every thing that is go- 
ing on. When the big team was tugging 
hard at a big stump it was difficult to get 
him to stick to his job of getting the brush 
out of the way, because he wanted to see 
all about the way the chain was adjusted, 
etc. I really felt obliged to say, *‘ John, 
you keep right on with your work, and nev- 
er mind what the men and team are doing. 
The brush you are working at is in our 
way every little while.’’ 

John seemed for a time to feel hurt at my 
reproof; but in a little while, when they 
were doing something different, he stopped 
his work again to look. Finally John and 
I didn’t get on very well together. As I 
look back I think now it was somewhat my 
fault. It was like the wheelbarrow. I 
didn’t know what it was good for at first, 
and I didn’t know what John was good for, 
because I was not sufficiently acquainted 
with him. 

Last winter, while in Ohio, I received a 
circular of the ‘* Cyclone grub-puller,’’ and 
finally sent for a machine costing seven or 
eight dollars. I had it shipped up here to 
save the time of a big team in clearing up 
wild land. When my neighbor Hilbert saw 
it he laughed at me and said I had wasted 
my money. I tried to work it, but it tired 
me out, and I did not accomplish any thing. 
I tried to have one of our stout men use it. 
He pronounced it ‘‘ no good ’’—said he had 
seen similar things before, and tried them, 
but they were ‘‘no account.’’ I felt sore 
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about my foolish investment, and actually 
let it lie out in the bushes the greater part 
of one summer, and toward fall it was 
pushed back under the house, out of sight, 
and I would have sold it for a very small 
part of the original cost. Well, this bov 
got his eyes on it one day, and began to ask 
questions about it. I told him it was ‘‘no 
cood,’’ and that we could not afford to 
waste time with it. If I remember, he 
finally asked if he might try it, on his own 
time. Of course, I could not object. Do 
you know what happened? He looked it 
over, got the ‘‘ hang ’’ of the tool, and then 
pulled up stumps of small trees that had 
been cut off for the big team, and did it at 
a pretty good jog. The tool is a fine thing: 
but three grown men (myself one of them) 
had not the genius and patience to get ‘‘ ac- 
quainted’’ with it. A boy of sixteen, and a 
slender one at that, made it work right 
away, and I had been scolding that same 
boy because he was so ‘‘curious’’ about 
all kinds of work and machinery. 

When we were ready to plant our early 
potatoes, John and a companion of about 
his own age planted them sc rapidly with 
the little hand planter I have been telling 
you about I felt sure they couldn't be doing 
the work well enough. It seemed to me 
they were just walking through the field 
‘*rattlety bang,’’ and wanted a good nice 
job of my planting. They assured me they 
were all right, and that there was a piece 
in every place that would come up. I final- 
ly let them go on, but felt a good deal wor- 
ried until my potatoes were all up in good 
shape. They now cover the ground right 
before the window where I write, and their 
white blossoms make the hillside almost 
like a bed of roses, only they are jpofato 
blossoms instead of roses. 

We got behind in planting our late pota- 
toes, and I borrowed a planter and essayed 
to help the boys. You know how fully I 
have published the directions for using 
these cheap hand planters. [ supposed I 
could, of course, very soon go right along 
with it as the boys did. Well, friends, I 
soon found not only that I was not ‘‘ ac- 
quainted ’’ with the tool, but it seemed as 
if I couldn’t get acquainted with the little 
‘*animal.’’ The boys would plant four 
hills to my one. They stopped and showed 
me how; but I would get the ‘‘ wrong foot 
forward;’’ then I dropped my piece of pota- 
to, or it stuck in the planter,* and I tired 
myself out and did almost nothing. They 
had used the wonderful little tool almost 
from childhood up, and would swing it 
about either right or left handed, and make 
it ‘‘click’’ at every hill, until I couldn’t 
help thinking of a bright pretty girl with 
her typewriting machine. Yes, it 7s much 
like learning to use a typewriter, in becom- 
ing expert with modern farm machinery. I 
took a rest, and then ‘‘ tackled ’’ the plant- 





* The boys showed me that, if the potatoes were cut 
and spread out an hour or two before planting they 
would not hinder by the wet surface sticking to the 
smooth bright steel of the planter. 
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er again, and learned to plant tolerably 
fast, but couldn't keep up with the boys. 
To succeed you must train both feet, both 
hands, and both eves, to do their work az- 
tomatically, or, perhaps I should say, to do 
the work without any exercise of the will. 

When you see people about here walk 
aver acre after acre, and see the potatoes 
come up looking as well as or perhaps bet: 
ter than if planted by an expensive ma- 
chine, with a perhaps more expensive team 
of horses, you will not wonder that it takes 
a big factory at Traverse City to supply 
the world with these ‘‘ stick planters’’ as 
they have been called. 

This morning (July 11) our potatoes need- 
ed cultivating badly; but every horse in the 
neighborhood was busy, and could not be 
spared. Finally I got one that the owner 
thought mzght cultivate some if one of us 
led her and the other held the cultivator. I 
led her over nearly an acre of the worst 
hilly ground, and studied her disposition. 
Finally I took off the lines and hung them 
on a tree; and while I write she and John 
are doing fine work. Nobody is ‘* yan‘- 
ing ’’ the lines, for there arenone. Nobody 
is scolding her, for she minds *' gee’’ and 
‘‘haw ’’ beautifully, and she is happy and 
contented, for she can swing her head and 
look about just as freely as she does in the 
pasture. Of course, John deserves a good 
deal of the credit. By the way, he just 
gave me a point on potato-growing I never 
knew before. He remarked, as we took an- 
other row: 

‘‘There is your Freeman and here is 
your Lee’s Favorite.’’ 

‘* Why, how do you know? 
a difference in the foliage? ’’ 

‘*No; but here is your one row of Tri- 
umphs between the two kinds.’’ 

‘*But how do you know that row is Tri- 


Can you see 


umphs? The leaves are not different, are 
they? ”’ 

‘* No; but the stems close to the ground 
are red. See?’’ 


All at once I noticed the blood-red stems 
or stalk of the potato, and it was plainly 
visible as far as you could see in that row. 
I thought it quite an invention of mine, 
putting a row of red potatoes between all 
the different varieties; but it did not occur 
to me one could find the ‘‘ red row ’’ with- 
out digging out a potato or two. Now I 
shall be able to distinguish the different 
varieties any time, when passing along, by 
watching for the red stems. 

I am just getting ‘‘ acquainted’’ with 
John. He is getting acquainted with red 
potatoes, and getting ahead of me, even if I 
am a potato-specialist. Wehave both been 
getting acquainted with Maude (the horse 
whose owner gave her a bad reputation); 
and the result is, we are all pushing the 
work and having a pleasant time all round. 
Dear reader, are you in like manner get- 
ting acguainted with your tools, your horse, 
your hired men or boys, and your neigh- 
bors all around you? 
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HILBERT’S STRAWBERRIES. 

A year ago last spring I told you how 
Mr. Hilbert and his children planted a 
piece of four acres to strawberries. Pota- 
toes were on the ground the year before. It 
Was made very fine, and smoothed off with 
a float, and then marked with the chain 
marker 2x4 feet. The weather was _ not 
particularly favorable, but the plants made 
a pretty full stand and looked fairly well 
during the summer. They were planted 
just about the first of May, and the first 
picking began the last of June, a year lat- 
er, and continued nearly four weeks. They 
were shipped to Chicago; and as the crop 
seemed a partial failure further south, and 
the berries were remarkably large and 
firm, the first carload brought 15 cts. Mr. 
H. said he was never more surprised in his 
life when he got the returns, although he 
had worked hard to send a choice lot of 
berries. The last carload got in just as 
the big strike of the teamsters and produce- 
handlers started. Thiscost him about half 
of the value of this last shipment. Now 
hold your breath. His checks added up, 
that he received for strawberries, amount- 
ed to over seventeen hundred dollars. 

A part of these berries came from his old 
patch, for he makes a new plantation every 
year; but this four acres alone gave over a 
thousand dollars. Fitting the land was 
done with ordinary farm tools, and I should 
say cost but little more than to fit a piece 
well for either corn or potatoes. The culti- 
vation was almost all done with horse- 


power —very little hoeing or weeding. It 


took from 2U to 30 pickers nearly a month 
to gather them. Two girls together re- 
ceived $45 for picking. My young friend 
Alice made over $30, and picked 136 quarts 
inone day. Asthe 4thof July came in just 
the height of the season, and was also pret- 
ty close to Sunday, it threatened to make a 
loss; but all who worked on the 4th were 
given double pay, and this kept them at 
work, a great part of them. This splendid 
result is due somewhat to this favorable 
locality and a good deal to the very favor- 
able spring, with its cool weather and 
abundant rains. Just as the berries were 
ready to color up we had warmer weather 
and enough sunshine, <A year ago the crop 
was nearly ruined by hot dry weather at 
the critical time. 

Now, dear reader, as I have said so much 
about Hilbert’s successful moves perhaps I 
better tell you a little on the other side. 
Over ten years ago, or perhaps more, he 
got the plum-fever and planted an orchard 
of 100 wild-goose plums. If I am correct 
he has never yet had any plums worth 
mentioning from this whole orchard. I re- 
member well what a lot of talk there was 
about this plum when it first came out — 
that it was ‘‘curculio proof,’’ etc., and I 
should like to inquire if it has proved ‘‘no 
good’’ in other localities. The trees are 
now fine-looking and thrifty, but I could 
find a plum only here and there when I 
went through the orchard a few days ago. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Convention Notices. 


PROGRAM OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE NA‘IONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, TO BE HELD IN DENVER, COL- 
ORADO, SEPTEMBER 3, 4, 5, i902. 


FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY, EVENING SESSION. 

7.30.—Invocation; music; address of welcome by Pres- 
ident Harris, Mayor Wright, and Governor Or- 
man; responses by President Hutchinson, Secre- 
tary Mason, and Director Miller. 

8:30.—‘' Bee-keeping from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
as Seen Through the Camera and Stereopticon,”’ 
by E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

SECOND DAY, THURSDAY, MORNING SESSION. 

9:00 — Music; president’s address, ‘‘ The Future of Bee- 
keeping ;’’ discussion. 

10:00.—‘* Which is the Most Hopeful Field for the Na- 
tional Association?" by Dr. C. C. Miller, Maren- 
go, Ill.; response by Rev. E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, 
Missouri; discussion. 

11:00.—Question-box. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

1:30.— Music; *“‘ Reporting of the Honey Crop—When 
and How it Should be Done,’’ by C. A. Hatch, 
Richland Center, Wisconsin; response by Frank 
Rauchfuss, Denver, Colorado; discussion. 

2:30.—‘* Bee-keeping Lessons that May be Learned 
from the Word Locality,’ by H. C. Morehouse, 
Boulder, Colorado; response by E. R. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio; discussion. 

3:30.—Question-box. 

EVENING SESSION. 

7:30.—Music; ‘‘ The Outside and Inside of a Honey- 
bee,”’ illustrated by the stereopticon, by Prof. C. 
P. Gillette, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 


THIRD DAY, FRIDAY, MORNING SESSION. 


9.00.—Music ; ‘‘Selling Extracted Honey at Wholesale 
—How to Get the Best Prices,’ by J. F. McIn- 
tyre, Sespe, California: response by T. Lytle, 
Manzanola, Colorado; discussion 
10:00.—"* Putting up Extracted Honey for the Retail 
Trade,” by R. C. Aikin, Loveland, Colorado; re- 
sponse by G. W. York, Chicago, Ills.; discussion. 
11:00.—Question box. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1:30.—Music; ‘‘ Managing Out-apiaries for Comb Hon- 
ey,’’ by W. L,. Porter, Denver, Colorado; response 
by M. A. Gill, Longmont, Colorado; discussion. 
2:30.—Question-box. 
3:30.—Trolley-ride, ‘‘ Seeing Denver.’’ 
EVENING SESSION. 


9:00.—Banquet. A. B. Mason, Sec. 


PROGRAM OF TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF COLORADO STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION IN JOINT MEETING WITH NATION- 

AL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 3.—FORENOON SESSION. 

10:00.—Invocation ; reading minutes; president’s ad- 
dress. After the president’s address ten min- 
utes will be given for members to offer sugges- 
tions or give notice of any business or discussion 
that they wish to bring before the convention. 
Come prepared. 

11:00.—A four-cornered discussion by four prominent 
apiarists, speakers limited to ten minutes each : 
Ist subject, **‘ Association Work, and Influence— 
it Good or Bad, and Why ;”’ 2d, ‘‘Comb Honey— 
Best Hive and System, and Why;” 3d, ‘* Ex- 
tracted-Honey Production—Best Hive and Sys- 
tem, and Why ;’’ 4th, ** The Most Pressing Need 
of Our Pursuit.’’ General debate on the fore- 
going subjects; speakers limited to three min- 
utes except by consent of the convention. Ap- 
pointment of temporary committees; dinner. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

1:00.—Question-box. 

1:30.—Unfinished business ; 
new business. 

2:30.— Election of officers. 

3:00.—Paper, *‘ The Bee in Literature,’ by F. L. Thomp- 
son; miscellaneous business. 


reports of committees ; 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS. 

Up to the same date last year we had shippe( 24 less 

carloads than we have this year up to August first. 

Orders are holding out much longer this year than 

last; and, judging from reports, the prospects are 
good for next year. 











SWEET-CLOVER SEED WANTED. 

We should like to hear from any one having sweet- 
clover seed for sale, with sample of the seed you have 
to offer, and the amount and price per pound. If you 
have no seed from last year. the time is at hand for 
gathering new seed, and many might gather it if they 
could find an outlet. Wearealso in the market for 
catnip seed. Send, sample, with price and quantity 
you have to offer. 


ADVANCED PRICES ON BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 

We are preparing new prices on hives, frames, sec- 
tions, fences, section-holders, separators, shipping- 
cases, etc. ‘These we hope to have ready to publish in 
our next issue, or at least by Sept 1. Both lumber 
and labor have advanced to such an extent that we 
can not continue selling supplies at the old price ex- 
cept ata loss. Old prices are, therefore, withdrawn : 
and while we may not change the prices on current 
orders till the new prices are published. we reserve 
the right todoso. We are making still further ad- 
vances in hive construction. All hives as now made 
have the edges jointed smooth. Half the bodies and 
supers are nailed ready for the inside fixtures when 
you receive them With our new nailing machine we 
are able to do this at slight expense and in the best 
manner possible. 


HONEY-PACKAGES. 
Of these seal-cover pails we have in_stock several 
hundred of various sizes which we offer while they 
last, at the following prices: 
No. 1, holding 1% Ibs. honey, at $ 6 50 per 100. 
a ea oe 38 “ee oe 7 50 “es “ee 


3 sc 4% “a 6 8 50 “ce se 
“ 5. 6 7% “ oe 10 50 “ “a 


Of square cans we have a large stock of various 
sizes, which we offer, to reduce stock, at the following 
special prices : 

Y-gallon square or oblong at $ 6 50 per 100, 
1 “ee se ce y 50 ‘ “ec 


‘ 


100 “ 

Put up in boxes of 24 Y%-gal. or 12 %-gal. or 10 1-gal., 
add 30 cents per box in lots of 10 boxes or more, mak- 
ing the price $1.86. $1.20. and $1.39 per box with cans. 
We can also supply promptly at best prices the 5-gal- 
lon cans, 1 or 2 in a case. 

SECOND-HAND CANS. 

We have on hand quite a few good second-hand 60- 
lb. cans, twoinacase. These are bright cans, having 
been used only once, in most cases, and practically as 
good as new. Price $5.00 for ten boxes; 25-box lots at 
45¢c a box while they last. New cans at 25 cts. per box 
more. 


/2 
] “ a“ “ 


MASON JARS. 
We have a good stock of these jars, and another 
carload expected soon, so that we are prepared to sup- 
ply your needs promptly at the following prices: 





Pint,.........1 doz. .55; 6 doz., $3 15; 12 doz., $6 25. 
Ouart,.;.... = 8; me 3 30; es 6 50. 
¥4-gallon.. = 79; ia 4 35; - 8 50. 


No. 25 JARS. 
Price 60c per 10; $5.75 per crate ; $1.20 per box of two 
dozen; six boxes, $6 75. 











100 Pounds per Colony 
is the record of our bees thus far this season. 
We are now prepared to furnish queens from 
our choice bees at the following prices: Un- 
tested, 75c each; six, $4; tested, $1; six, $5. 


Leininger Bros., Fort Jennings, Ohio. 
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KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS BIENNIAL MEETING 


For this gathering in San Francisco in August next, 
excursion tickets will be sold via the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Rv. from Chicago to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles for $50 for the round trip with final return 
limit September 30 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway is the 
short line between Chicago and Omaha. Two through 
trains daily in each direction with the best sleeping- 
car and dining-car service, and all regular travelers 
know and appreciate the merits of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway short line between the 
Kast and the West. 

Time tables. maps, and information furnished on 
application to F. A. MILLER, General Psssenger Agent, 
Chicago. 








Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








ANTED.—To sell in December 160 acres of im- 
proved land for $500, and 200 hives of yellow bees, 
and extracting tools. Hive factory very cheap for 
cash. Come for health where there is but little rain 
and no snow. Land is rich, and crops grow well. 
This State has all kinds of climate and soil. 
S$. W. CONRAD, Poplar, Tulare Co.. Cal. 





ANTED —To sell 225 swarms of Italian bees. 
Don’t write unless you mean business. 


EviAs Fox, Hillsboro, Wis. 





ANTED.—To exchange my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now ready to ship, for your address ona 
postal card. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Ohio. 





WANTED.— Beeswax ; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. 
BacH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, II. 





WANTED.—To exchange 100 extracting-combs—L,. 
size, 50 hives, and 15 colonies of bees for amber 
or buckwheat comb honey, W. V. BINKERD, 

Box 51, West Monterey, Pa. 





WANTED.—A buyer for my 120 colonies of fine Ital- 
ian bees and fixtures, and if bought soon honey 


goes with it. lL. WERNER, Edwardsville, Ill. 





ANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $8.00 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 93 to 95 scoring birds; 
cockerels and pullets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $5.00 per dozen. 
GEo. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kansas. 





ANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 
knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 

just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 15c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 


WANTED.—To sell for cash, 5 gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-lb. no-drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 44% X4% sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address ORELI,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 











ANTED.—To exchange American Kclipse evaporat- 

or—contains 78 reversible trays, 7 square feet 

each —for bees or offers, or will sell cheap for cash. 

Also want location for bee-yard in the buckwheat dis- 

trict, either West Virginia, Pennsylvania, or Maryland. 
REINHARD STEHLE, Marietta, Ohio. 





WANTED.—One or more copies of Vol. II. Cheshire’s 
Bees and Bee-keeping Let us know in what 
condition your book is, and price wanted. ? 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To exchange warranted and tested Ital- 
ian queens for good typewriter and foot-power saw. 
JOHN M Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





ANTED.—To exchange motor-cycles, gasoline-en- 
gines—1% to 4% h. p. Wanted—machinery of all 
kinds. ROBERT B. GEDYE, LaSalle, Il. 
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California has had a light honey 
crop this year, but here is an en- 
couraging letter from a resident 
of that State, in regard to the do- 
ings of a colony having a queen 
of the Superior Stock. 


Dos MEsas. CALIF., June 26, 1902. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 

Dear Sir:—I enclose you the photo. of a hive taken 
at 6:00 A.M. being the only time of the day that the 
sun shone directly upon it. The colony in this hive is 
the development of a three-frame nucleus, in which 
was placed the queen that you sent me last summer. 
You may remember that she was sent quite late in the 
season, as California seasons go. However, she raised 
enough bees so that they filled ten frames full of hon- 
ey for winter. Onaccount of the good showing of this 
queen last fall, I used her to breed from this season, 
taking larvee from the combs, per the Alley method, 
every five days. In spite of the lossin comb and bees, 
and the interruption to the labors of the hive, I have 
taken off 66 well-finished sections. Please bear in 
mind that this isa poor year, and most of my 145 big 
hives have given me nothing. These bees are the 
nicest bees to handle of any I have ever seen. While 
I do not suppose that you intended to send mea select- 
ed breeder, I am satisfied that this queen will compare 
favorably with any queen owned by anybody. If this 
will be of any aid to you in advertising Superior Stock, 
you are welcome to print it. 


Yours sincerely, H. N. Cross, M. D. 


My friend, for $1.50 Ican send you a queen reared 
from the same strain as the queen possessed by Mr. 
Cross. She will come from the same breeder, and be 
reared in exactly the same manner. I will guarantee 
safe arrival, safe introduction, purity of mating, and 
entire satisfaction to the extent that the queen may be 
returned any time within two years and the money 
will be refunded, together with 50 cts. extra to pay for 
trouble. 

Special Offer.—For $2.00 I will send one queen, and 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review for one year. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
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$l-=*for The Pacific Bee Journal and Gleanings---$1 


Here in California 


we need only one good year to make a stake. 
200 colonies in the fall can be bought for 
7500, and often return $1500 in honey with 
two months’ work. Off seasons we have, 
hut where else in this wide world will an 
uplary produce 400 lbs. honey to the colony? 


‘*A Term of Good Years Must Come Again.”’ 


Pacific Bee Journal with Gleanings, 
new or renewal, Sl a year. Address 


237 East Fourth St., - Los Angeles, Calif. 


| 
| 
| 
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Queens! 


Buv them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. The A. I. Root Co. tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the A mer7- 
can Bee Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red-clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Queens After July First. 








Selected 

Tested 

Selected Tested.............. wee 

Extra Selected Tested—the best 
that money can buy 





We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
all orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 


MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Cc. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 











We have the largest stock of supplies in 
the State. Can ship on one day’s notice. 
Send for our 48-page illustrated catalog 
and give us a trial order. 


L. 6. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Carniolans. 





The gentlest bees in the world; are very 
hardy, prolific, and the dest of workers. 
We are the largest breeders of this race of 
bees in America. Choice breeding and im- 
ported queens always on hand. Untested, 
65c; tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.25; best 
imported, $4.00. Send for descriptive list. 


F. A. Lockhart & Co., Caldwell, N. Y. 


WARREN COUNTY. 








1902 


Seasonable Offerings. 





> © > 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Front & Walnut Streets 


Cincinnati, 








Ohio. 
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Muth’s Pound Square Flint-glass Honey-jars 


with patent air tight glass stoppers, at $5.50 
per gros-. Far superior to old style with 
corks. Try a gross. Just the thing for 
home market, 


Crates of Two 60-pound Cans. 


Been used once, but in good condition. In 
lots of five crates. 40c each; ten or more, 35c. 
This lot is limited; order at once. 


Queens; the Best Money Can Buy. 


Buckeve Strain three-banded are the genuine 
ved clover workers. Muth’s strain of golden 
Italians can not be surpassed. Either of 
above 7dc each; six for #400. Select tested, 
$1.50 each. A trial will convince you. Send 
for our catalog of bee supplies. 


0099090 H 994009 0F 660600006 
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QUEENS! 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


BAP PPP LILI IIL LILI 





We are now breeding from three dis- 
tinct strains; viz., Imported or leather 
color, Root’s long-tongued or red-clo- 
ver strain, and our old strain of white 
banded yellow Italians, or albinos. 


PRICES: 
NBR EC GAO sk Gnsucecaalers ieee lerelste $1.25 
Select 16sted, Cachs.c. ccs cw ewses 1.50 
Warranted purely mated, each.... .75 
Same, per half dozen......... 4.00 
Same; PET GOZEO «6 6.6:000:050:0i5 00.0 7.50 
UMtCstOG, CAC iiss oio.6 ss pnd ook oeee <65 
Same, per half dozen......... 3.50 
Same, per dOzen. ....0.6sci00008 7.00 


We have also a full line of bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies including THE A. I. 
ROOT COMPANY’S GOODS. Send 
for our 32-page illustrated catalog. 








W.W.Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 














The Best Stock. 


I have had 18 years’ experience in the production of 
honey, and during that time I have always tried to 
improve my stock by buying queens from breeders 
who breed for honey-gathering instead of color; then, 
by crossing these different strains, and selecting the 
best, and breeding from them, I have secured a strain 
of stock that is the equal of any for honey-gathering. 
This year Iam breeding from a daughter of Root'’s fa- 
mous $200 queen, and from the stock of J. P Moore. 
Warranted queens, in any quantity, will be sold at 55 
cts. each, and satisfaction will be guaranteed in every 
case, or money will be refunded. 


L. H. Robey, Worthington, W. Va. 


Try a Few of My Queens. 


For the first time this season I have a few queens 
| ahead of orders. These orders came from all custo- 
| mers who had tried a few queens - some of them doz- 
| ens or hundreds—and liked them. A few from new 
ones. But as Iwas pushed with orders I advertised 
very moderately. NowlI have a big lot of nuclei and 
queens, and can send queens promptly as follows: 
Warranted queens, 75c; six for $4.00; one choice select 
warranted, $1.00; six for $5.00. Send for free folder. 
J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. 


10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611, Boulder. Colorado. 

















geal eeseeeeewe 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 








Root’s Supplies 


at Catalog Prices. 





SEND FOR CATALOG. 


F. H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 
182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 
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HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


A prominent queen-breeder writes: ‘‘I have reared 
and sold over 5000 queens in the past few years, and I 
am using your stock exclus‘vely, as it zs the best J can 
get.’ Another writes: ‘‘ The queen mother I got of 

ou is the dest queen I ever saw.” A prominent writer 

or the Review states the Laws queen is making a fine 

showing. Many nice letters indicative of the superi- 

ority of Laws’ queens on file. Prices: Tested or un- 

tested, $1.00 each; six for $5.00 Discount on large lots. 
Write for circular. 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


Bee-supplies Quick 


Let us show you how quick we can fill 
your orders. Best of goods and the 
best place in country to ship from. 
Get our Prices on Dovetailed Hives and Sections. Write 
to us if you have any Honey or Beeswax to sell. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA. 
1004 East Washington Street. 





Queens! Queens! 
We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at following prices the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
Jac each; $4.25 for six, or $8.00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 


NONE BUT THE BEST QUEENS 
ARE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ANY ONE. 


No bee-keeper wants to give hive room to inferior 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The 
best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 
keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain 
of Italians are in the /ead. Try them. You will not 
be disappointed. Choice tested queens. $1.00 each. 
Untested, 75c; $8.00 per doz. Send tor price list. 

J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 








Imp’t’d Queens Direct from Italy 

Please send us your address on a postal card, and we 
will send you our price list of queens, written in Eng- 
lish. Our motto: *‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ Address 
Malan Brothers. - . - . Queen-breeders, 
** Apiario,”’ Luserna, San Giovanni, Italy. 





POULTRY PAPER 3 [lonths 


and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price. 50 cts). 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled promptly We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators 
book ‘‘ Business Dairying’ & cat. 288 free. W. Chester. Pa 
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Ave. 1 


Long Tongues Valuable 
South as well as North. 


How Moore's strain of Italians roll in the honey 
down in Texas 





Hutto, Texas, Nov. 19, 1902. 

J. P. Moore.—Dear sir:—I wish to write you in re- 
gard to queens purchased of you. I could have writ- 
ten sooner, but I wanted to test them thoroughly and 
see if they had those remarkable qualities of a three- 
banded Italian bee. I must confess to you I am more 
surprised every day as I watch them. They simply 
**rollthe honey in’ It seems that they get honey 
where others are idle or trying to rob: and for gentle- 
ness of handling, I have never seen the like. Friend 
FE. R. Root was right when he said your bees have the 
longest tongues; for they get honey where others 
fail. I will express my thanks for such queens. Iam 
more than pleased. I will stock my yut-apiaries next 
spring with your queens 

Yours truly, HENRY SCHMIDT. 

The above is pretty strong evidence that red clover 
is not the only plant which requires long-tongue bees 
to secure the greatest quantity of nectar. 

Daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize-winner, 
and other choice breeders: Untested, 75 cts. each; 
six, $4.00: dozen, $7.50. Select untested, $1.00 each: 
six, 89.00; dozen, $900. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Circular free. I am filling all orders bv 
return mail, and shall probably be able to do so till 
the close of the season. 





J, P, Moore, L. Box |, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 





HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 75 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $3.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $5 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap. Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





Queens for Aug. and Sept., 60 cts. 


Abbott L. Swinson. queen-specialist, will mail war- 
ranted American Albino Italians (best bees known) to 
introduce the stock, at 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 
Everybody try them, and get the bee you need. 


Swinson & Boardman, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 





UIRIN, THE QUEEN-BREEDER, of Parkertown, 
Ohio, has a fine lot of young red-clover queens on 
hand, which can be sent promptly by return mail. 
Western reports indicate that Quirin’s bees are “ hus- 
tlers. See his advt. on page 462. 





Wanted Immediately, Comb Honey in Danzenbaker 
Sections. 

We have a market for large quantities of fancy 
comb honey in Danzenbaker sections, and shall be 
pleased to hear from parties who have any to offer. 
In writing, please state: 

1. From what source gathered. 

2. Color (white or amber), and grade (Fancy or 
No 1.) 

3 In what size cases. 

4. Price at which you will sell f.0. b. at vour sta- 
tion or delivered at Medina (preferably the latter). 

We can use, also, moderate quantities at once in 
Ideal (35¢x5), and 4%x4¥4% sections; also extracted. 
Send sample of extracted, putting your name on the 
same, and giving particulars as to amount, source. 
size of package, and price. Extracted honey is pre- 
ferred in 5-gallon square cans. 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 





For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL \L.. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. .« 














_ nilt anticipating 
the demand of those satisticd with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 


piano? Our proposition will prove more en- 
tertaining than any you have had. Catalog 
and jull information free on application. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 

































from silk to coars 
est fabrics. Theceievrated f 


BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTON® 


ciency with beautiful appearance. 
and most complete attachments. : 
BEARING, hence easy runninc, noiseless. im 















Shipped on 8 
Months’ Trial 







Write for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples ef work. 
Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 

Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder. © 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION. Dept. A-345, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGU. 











—ALSO— 
BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. . . 


Order your supplies now before 
the busy season catches you 
Price list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Berlin Heights, ~ - Erie County, Ohio. 


Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- _ _ 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 


44 Water St., Seneca Fs., N.Y. 
PAPER, illust’d, 20 pazes, 


POULTRY 95 cents per yeur. 4 months 


trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
oultry book free to yeariy subscribers, 
ook alone lv cents. Catalogue of pouty 
booksfree, Poultry Advocate, Syracuse. N.¥. 
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BEE CULTURE. 


Handy Farm Wagons 


make the work easier for both the man and team, 
The tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
the labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
of the shortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
ous Electric Steel W heels, eitherstraightorstag- 
ger spokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 


White hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
carry 4000lbs. Why not get started right by putting 
in one of these wagons, We make our steel wheels 
to fitany wagon. Write for the catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 95, QUINCY, ILL.@ 








Fruit & Ornamental, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 


and Plants. 
Correspondence solic- 
ited. Valuable Catalogue free. 
49th year. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Painesville, Ohio. 










THE STRONCEST 


friends PAGE FENCE has, are the people have used 
it longest and tested its merits 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 


BETTER PRICES 


can be secured for your honey, and 
you can Save money by using car- 
tons and shipping-cases purchased 


of C. B. Howard, Romulus, New York. 


The weight of the cartons more than pays 
for them. Order early so as to save delay. 


200 TESTED RED CLOVER QUEENS 








on hand, to go by return mail at $1.00 
each; untested, 75c each; $6.00 per doz.; 
50 to 100, special prices. We have col- 
onies this year that gathered $2.25 of 
clover honey. This beats two years 
ago. We breed from one of Root’s red- 
clover queens, too. She's a hustler, 
and fine. Now is your time to get 
ready for next season. We guarantee 
all our queens to reach your P. O. in good condition, 
and please you. Money-order office, Guernsey, Pa. 


G. ROUTZAHN, Menallen, Pa. 


Sarns | 
est. strongest, most desir- 


able. 5000 in 42 States. Tested for 20 years. Indorsed 
by agricultural colleges and scientific men. Book for 
stamp. Shawver Brothers, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


; q After July Ist I will sell fine Italians as 
Notice * follows: Untested, 55c; tested $1.00; 
breeders, $2 00. 


Mv bees are hardy, gentle, and pro- 
lific. and work well on red clover 


I also have choice 
stock of Doolittle’s, Root’s red-clover, and other 
strains, and will do the best I can to please. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Earl Y. Safford, Salem, N. Y. 








Barns of plank save timber 
and cash. Neatest, cheap- 

















ProR SALE.—100 Langstroth winter hives, supers, 
zinc honey-boards, bee-escapes, and feeders. 
KARL KEIM, 149 York St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PACE & LYON, Ow ot ot 
Ready! 


New Londen, Wisconsin, 
Sixty-four Page Catalog 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


; 
i senor IN we. 
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of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address ona 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


-BEE-KEEPERS’ 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
ee Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
AAA SAARELAR DAADDSARADPRARBAARA RANDALL ARARBRARARY' SPECS SFLCO SH SOHOHSSH OOO EOCOEOOS 
spiievecceccuvendcei ett AiERM EEE HEU URE CORAM OR RUO RO OMe CORIO iivdvieweys 


im, 9 AG Piet wd > 
, see is She Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
[38 Sooo ; 4 iS cee Siem ty a large stock and greatest. variety of 


J. M. Jenkins, 
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every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once for a catalog. 


waneuineneneeneen as 


— AGENCIES — 


— Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
g Kieienmer Mig, Co, BOK 60, MEA “Sts 


MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 
alifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 

Heavy tin sinoke- -engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 214-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, “and. have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sir—Inclosed find $1.75. Please || standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send ene brass smoke-engine. I have 
one already. It is the best smoker I 


ae a nema Meake, Tex. ie F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 























SHIPPING-CASES 


The No-drip Kind. 





FIVE-GALLON CANS 


Two in a box; the best pack- 
age for Extracted Honey. . . 





Michigan Bee-keepers 


Please notice we are jobbers 
for The A. I. Root Company 
in this State, and have the 
largest and most complete 
stock of bee-supplies in 
Michigan. Send for catalog. 


M.H. Hunt & Son, 


Bell Branch, Mich. 


_ ARAN ORRIN RNR 
NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 
ortation, and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina. 


Specialty. 














We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- 
cialty of his hive, but carry alsoa full line 
of supplies. 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 





TheA I, Root Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 








Rush Orders! 


Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A. I. 
Root Company. A big 
Stock for immediate 
shipment. .... . 


Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Pa. 
Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 
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| We are now 
over the great 
rush. If in 
need of sec- 
tions and 
foundation, 
we can 


supply you. 











The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
: | 














Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of 





The W. T. Falconer M’fg Co., 


Jamestown, New York. 





Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month- 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


Cc. P. DADANT 
1851 


L. C. DADANT 
1879 


CHAS. DADANT 
1817-1902 


To Our Friends and Custdmers: 
Our senior member, Mr. Chas. 
Dadant, died after a short illness 
July 16th. He was eighty - five 
years of age. 
i The status of the firm will re- 
main the same, Louis C. Dadant 
joining his father, C. P. Dadant, 
under the firm name of 
DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Ill. 
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Discounts! 


PPPIPIP 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 


and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


PP 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Michigan, 





WWW UW bw UUUU 
ESTABLISHED 1889. 


Bee-supplies! 


Root’s Goods 


at 


Root’s Prices. 


ECECEE 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 





WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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